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Enough of Them? 


Wherever there is heavy traffic, wherever there are many people 
who do not have private telephones—pay stations are not only nec- 
essary but profitable. Thousands of times the convenient location of 
a Gray Pay Station has made possible getting a doctor, the fire 
department or police quickly—thus preserving lives. Gray Pay Stations 
‘are available to telephone companies on their priority from the 
agents listed below. Gray is doing war work of the highest 
gency in radio, radar, electrical, electronic and com- 
munications equipment. When peace comes, ‘a 
yill make other products of great interes? 
and value to the telephone industry. “ 


GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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— ‘DO NOT SQUANDER TIME’ 


Ss 

ASS At Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
Division, production is unhurried, as it must 
be to maintain accuracy and quality in pre- 
cision electrical and electronic manufactur- 
ing. We substitute time-saving methods for 
hustle and bustle. This has enabled us to 
keep abreast of the ever-increasing need 
for military communicating equipment of 
uniform dependability. 

After the war, you will very likely use 


..- Benjamin Franklin 


electrical equipment, electronic devices, or 
communicating systems made at Connecticut 
Telephone and Electric Division... Or you 
may be one of the many manufacturers 
who will use our engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities in connection with your own 
products... In either case, our time-saving 
methods will be your gain, measured by 
the important standards of uniform high 
precision, and speed of filling your orders. 


Freshly painted telephone 
chassis run the gantlet of 
automatically controlled 
infra-red dryers, which cut 
drying time to half an hour. 
This system, designed by our 
own engineers, is one of 
many examples of time-sav- 
ing installation throughout 
the Connecticut Telephone 
& Electric Division plant. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. * MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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MULTI- BREAKER 
LOAD Cente TYPE we 


THEN Throw oa EXTREME OFF 


They stand OUT and UP under every condition —for FEDERAL 
MULTI-BREAKERS have been designed to meet and surpass 
the most exacting requirements. That's why leading engineers 


and architects the country over are replacing fuse equipment 


and other circuit breakers with FEDERAL MULTI-BREAKERS. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC tededeedted evtaaboenhatesecig ie Lah 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. * PLANT Har 
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THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW 


By ALFrep C. Futter, President 


N the majority of states, including Connecticut, 

legislative halls are teeming with activity. Hundreds 

of representatives of the people are thrown together 
in each state to evaluate, discard or process into laws 
the hundreds of ideas which many citizens feel would 
improve our behaviour if incorporated into the statute 
books. Either unsatisfactory situations have arisen in 
the past or are foreseen in the future which cause 
men to conclude that “there ought to be a law” which 
would deal more effectively with each of these situa- 
tions when they recur in the future. 

The spectacle of tossing hundreds of ideas in the 
form of bills into the legislative mill to wind up as 
laws or dead bills in waste baskets is both inspiring 
and discouraging. It is inspiring when you consider 
the demonstration as one of our many efforts toward 
perfection. It is discouraging when viewed in the light 
of the many unenlightened self-interest bills which are 
not by the widest stretch of the imagination in the 
public interest. 

Let us take a look at our General Assembly scene. 
There is first the excitement and the anxiety of the 
organization period when old legislators who know the 
ropes are pulling them for all their worth to land in 
their favorite committee posts, and when freshmen 
grope for friendly guidance in the hope they will come 
out of the grab bag with some committee assignments 
they won’t be ashamed to mention to their respective 
town committees or constituents. Next comes the rapid 
fire processing of ideas into bills which are dropped 
into the legislative hopper and subsequently assigned 
to committees. Hearings are scheduled and held, first, 
in small numbers each legislative day. Then the tempo 
is stepped up as time presses and the legislative machin- 
ery is made ready to function in high gear. The lobbies 
and ante-rooms are bustling with activity. The atmos- 
phere becomes increasingly tense as legislators and those 
interested in the highly controversial bills try to dis- 
cover the true status of such legislation hidden behind 
a smoke screen of cross-current rumor. The boys who 


think “there ought to be a law” about this or that are 


pitted “in and out” of the hearing rooms and ‘“‘on and 
off” the Senate and House floors against those who are 
convinced that no new legislation is necessary, or at 
least not the exact type of bill which has been pro- 
posed. 

Out of this biennial process of democracy in action, 
we see in Connecticut an average of around 1800 to 
2000 bills introduced at each legislative session and 
around 1/3 of them being added to our statute books 
as laws to improve our economic lot or behaviour. Ac 
this rate we add around 10,000 new laws every genera- 
tion and 40,000 every century. But with all the laws 
we have passed in more than 300 years of Connecticut’s 
history we haven’t found a way to legislate morals, 
true education, tolerance or even prosperity which we 
are constantly seeking or attempting to retain. While 
I am not always in agreement with the views of Stuart 


Chase, I agree heartily with a statement he made in 


his recent book, “Democracy Under Pressure,” when 


he said: 

“We cannot build a strong democratic society on 
laws and blueprints. We can build only on people’s 
feelings about other people. If the feelings are tolerant 
and informed, then the blueprints and the laws will 
work.” 

Let us hope that the results of this session of the 
General Assembly will give more recognition to Stuart 
Chase’s yardstick than to one made up of blind, self- 
interest politics which overlook the public interest. 
Only by approaching our tasks with minds fixed on 
the long-range public interest can we discover better 
approaches to the solution of our problems than 
merely to seek the millennium through making new 


laws. 





_ THE THINKING CITIZEN AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University, and Chairman, Universities’ 
Committee on Post-War International Problems 


IN THE MIDST of our fears over the class struggle at home and the 
laying of a solid cornerstone for international peace, the author’s ob- 
servations are as refreshing and inspiring to the thinking man or woman 
as Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. Realism and idealism are defined in 
crystal clear language for what they really are—one and the same 
thing, rather than fighting opposites, which too many men have under- 
stood them to be. Professor Perry’s remarks were first delivered as an 
address before the New England Council, but their timeliness now, be- 
fore the San Francisco Conference, warranted their inclusion in C. I. 


NE OF the tasks assigned to 

the philosopher is to set 

human ideas in order. No one 
will, I think, challenge the statement 
that the future good of mankind de- 
pends today as never before in the 
world’s history on clear heads as well 
as On stout hearts. 

Let us attempt to clarify certain 
matters that may be embraced under 
one very general source of confusion. 
We hear a great deal today of “real- 
ism” versus “idealism,” and there is 
a tendency to argue one against the 
other, and to divide ourselves, under 
these labels, into two antagonistic par- 
ties. But when we stop think of it, 
this opposition results from dividing 
the indivisible, and creating two errors 
out of a single truth. Ideals are not 
idle dreams or rosy pictures created by 
the imagination, or fairy tales com- 
posed for children. They are goals to 
be achieved by human flesh and blood 
and embodied in a firm structure of 
physical and social organization. In 
other words, an ideal is something to 
realize. Having ideals implies that these 
be translated into fact. The loftier the 
ideal the more the facts that will have 
to be taken into account, and the 
longer and more involved will be the 
chains of cause and effect that will 
have to be understood, and the greater 
the strain upon human capacity. If 
you mean by an idealist a man who 
not only has ideals but pursues them, 
then the more idealistic he is the more 
soberly and patiently will he respect 
the instruments and the circumstances 
on which his attainment depends. In 
other words, the more idealistic the 
more realistic. 

Or, let us take it the other way 


round. Reality is not something to be 
passively accepted. Reality is there in 
order that something may be done 
about it: the soil to be cultivated, the 
forces of nature to be harnessed to 
man’s uses, and the ever present weak- 
nesses and destructive impulses of 
human nature to be overcome. The 
battle is not only for survival, but for 
the building and protection of what 
we call civilization. The battle is not 
a real battle, and its victories have no 
meaning, unless we suppose that it has 
a purpose beyond a mere struggle for 
power. There are remoter goals, and 
there are intermediate goals which 
must be attained and left behind on 
the way. The realist will be one whose 
map, and compass, and general strat- 
egy, frequently consulted, embrace 
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these remoter goals; so that every 
movement, even though it should be 
a temporary retreat or detour will be 
in fact a forward movement. The real- 
ist will adapt his action to the terrain 
and to the strength or maneuvers of 
the enemy, but he will also look ahead 
to the distant future—his feet on the 
ground, but his eyes in the front of 
his head. In other words the more 
realistic the more idealistic. 

It is this combination of alertness 
and vision, dealing with the here and 
now, but oriented by the wider and 
the longer view, which is required for 
all great human efforts, such as those 
in which mankind is now engaged. 
And it is this union of realism and 
idealism that I should like now to il- 
lustrate from the economic and po- 
litical fields, hoping to remove the 
false issues and the mental and moral 
confusion that arise from opposing 


two parts of life that belong together. 


Milk for the Hottentot? 


In the economic field, the idealist 
speaks for the general welfare of man- 
kind and emphasizes “freedom from 
want” as the major objective of for- 
eign and domestic policy. The realist 
ridicules the idea of “a quart of milk 
for every Hottentot,” and argues for 
the more immediate ends of personal 
gain or domestic prosperity. This is a 
false and confusing antithesis. Each 
business man has to look out for his 
own livelihood and is entitled to per- 
sonal profit; he is responsible for the 
support of his family; he has to meet 
his bills when they fall due; he is an 
employer who is expected to pay wages; 
he is usually working with borrowed 
capital and must earn interest and 
dividends; he has a sense of solidarity 
with his associates of the business 
world; he is a patriotic American; and 
in these days, he cannot have escaped 
some degree of allegiance to mankind 
in general, throughout the world. In 
other words, he stands at the center 
of a series of enlarging circles, and 
each larger circle prescribes certain 
broader requirements to which he must 
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adjust narrower and more immediate 
demands. 


There is a good old-fashioned word 
which is still in vogue and which sig- 
nifies a preoccupation with narrower 
goods regardless of the requirements 
of a wider circle. This word is “‘selfish- 
ness.” The individual who seeks only 
his personal profit regardless of the in- 
terests of his family is called “selfish.” 
Similarly, the man who is concerned 
only with the profit of his family circle 
regardless of his neighbors or partners; 
or with the success of his particular 
business enterprise regardless of the ef- 
fects on competitors, employes, or 
consumers; or with the prosperity of 
New England regardless of the West 
or the South; or with the country’s 
material wealth regardless of the 
health, culture and freedom of its 
people, is called “selfish.” By the same 
principle, a man whose concern for 
his fellowmen stops at the national 
frontiers is still selfish. 


The substance of the matter is ob- 
scured rather than illuminated by the 
appeal to what is called “enlightened 
self-interest.” If we know anything 
from human experience we know that 
selfishness is not removed by an in- 
crease of intelligence, if by intelli- 
gence we mean a shrewd calculation 
of means and ends, based on the latest 
findings of science. Selfishness is not 
rendered less selfish by making more 
people serve as means to one’s own 
ends, but only by recognizing more 
and more people as ends in themselves. 


Social Utility 


Suppose a man measures his busi- 
ness policy by his own personal ac- 
count of profit and loss. He will culti- 
vate good relations with the rest of 
the business world, and with those 
whom he employs. He will pursue an 
up-to-date policy of public relations, 
and an up-to-date labor policy so that 
he may profit by the good will of 
others. Up to a certain point what is 
good for his private business will be 
good for everybody, and vice versa. 
But not beyond a certain point. There 
is a point where his private interest 
and public policy diverge: a point 
where his success is gained at an ex- 
cessive cost to others, and where any 
agency speaking for the wider good 
of all—whether God, or the state or 
conscience, or a commission of im- 
partial arbitrators, would rightly in- 
tervene. They would not intervene to 
increase his private profits, as would a 
legal or technical adviser who he might 
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"THAT REMINDS ME -YOU OUGHT TO SHARE YOUR 
CAR, SMITH I" 


himself employ to protect or advance 
his private interests; they would not 
argue his case on this ground, but 
would take a broader ground which 
embraced the profit and interest of the 
remainder of society, and give them 
equal recognition. 

Any private individual may him- 
self take this broader ground, and he 
usually does take it—quite honestly— 
for I do not here refer to a mere pre- 
tense of public service which might 
be no more than a technique of adver- 
tising. I refer to the more fundamental 
fact that the advocate of free enter- 
prise commonly believes that it is in 
the long run profitable not only to 
himself but to everybody, including 
even ruined competitors, whose ruin 
is the effect of his own success. This 
was the original conception of what 
we called laissez-faire capitalism—that 
through giving free play to the mo- 
tive of private profit, and providing 
mechanisms of exchange and free com- 
petition, society as a whole would ben- 
efit by the ensuing initiative, inven- 
tion, technological progress, increased 
production and lowered costs. It was 
the basic idea of the classical econo- 
mists that free enterprise should be 
beneficent to all concerned—the seller 
and the buyer, the producer and the 
consumer, the entrepreneur or in- 
inventor and the wage-earner. I doubt 
if any American business man would 
be satisfied if he did not believe this. 
Certainly, I can’t imagine any busi- 
ness man who would have the audacity 
to affirm, even within his heart of 
hearts, that human affairs should be 
arranged in order that he might per- 
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sonally profit at any expense what- 
ever to others, or would identify his 
moral standard of good and evil with 
his private bank account. ~ 

From the beginning of the indus- 
trial revolution and in the writings of 
the earliest classical economists, the 
dogma of laissez-faire piety has been 


* doubted. Every accepted intervention, 


whether by the state, or by the pri- 
vate controls of conscience, business 
codes, and public opinion, implies that 
these doubts are believed to be well- 
founded; and that every economic 
system is on trial, but has to be tested 
by the standard of general good. If, 
when so tested, it is believed that the 
evil effects outweigh the good, all in- 
terests being considered, then the sys- 
tem must be altered, even at the cost 
of those who have most profited by 
it. The American people, and all 
American political parties, have long 
since adopted the idea of intervention, 
under such formulas as “fair prac- 
tice,” “parity between agriculture and 
industry,” minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours for labor, collective bar- 
gaining, public works, the regulation 
of public utilities, social security, the 
graduated income tax, the prevention 
of inflation or of cyclical depression. 
Such measures and policies, with the 
exception perhaps of anti-monopoly 
legislation, are not defended on the 
ground that they safeguard and per- 
fect a sacred institution known as 
“free enterprise,” but on the ground 
that they bring economic practices 
more into line with social utility, 
where social utility means the satis- 
faction of the needs and desires of 
the people, all people being considered. 


The Cost Of The Higher Good 


But the whole problem should be 
approached also from another angle. 
There is no merit in restricting free- 
dom of enterprise merely for the sake 
of restricting it; or in diminishing 
any man’s profit merely for the sake of 
diminishing it. On the contrary, the 
end of the general welfare is composed 
of the freedoms and profits of individu- 
als, including the freedom to engage in 
what business or form of labor one 
likes, and including the material ben- 
efits that accrue. Furthermore, busi- 
ness, especially modern business, is a 
complicated system of interdependent 
activities, based on long-range ex- 
pectations and capable of being de- 
stroyed by drastic or hasty change. 
It would be folly in the name of re- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE SERIES OF MANAGEMENT MESSAGES reproduced on these pages from 
recent issues of the New Britain Herald constitute one of the best examples of coopera- 
tive advertising effort ever used by employers in Connecticut. Expressed in down-to-earth 
language, every ad gives confidence-inspiring answers to questions in the minds of 
New Britain workers. Together, these answers denote a strong faith by management 
in the future of New Britain industry which should stimulate much-needed confidence 
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in the future on the part of workers. If management and workers in every community 


had as much faith in thei 
series, there could be no more doubt about the future prosperity of America than there 
is now about this country winning the war. The campaign was organized through the 
industrial division of the New Britain Chamber of Commerce and the ads prepared by 


Horton-Noyes Agency, Providence, R. I. 
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COMBAT TACTICS 


By FRANK LOUGHLIN, Safety Engineer, 


REPORT from the battle front 

states that: “With the begin- 

ing of hostilities the enemy be- 
came aggressive and persistent. At 
every point along our line he tried to 
penetrate or feel out our strength. He 
still continues this practice and from 
time to time has some success in caus- 
ing casualties to our men.” 

Early in the battle, the enemy 
showed himself a past master at de- 
ception and of quick, deadly assaults 
characterized by sallies against our 
lines when and where we were the 
least prepared. Often, because of his 
ability to move quickly, he has caused 
casualties even in our strong defense 
zones. 

The enemy’s equipment is not the 
best or most complete, but for what 
he lacks he makes up by use of every- 
day materials as engines of death. He 
has resorted at times to throwing 
parts of his equipment such as 
wrenches and hammers, and has suc- 
ceeded in inflicting severe injuries to 
our men on too many occasions by 
such use. 

One weapon the enemy has used 
against our men with telling effect is 
clusters of small, sharp iron and steel 
particles. His exact method of pro- 
jecting these against our men is not 
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accurately known, as each time the 
manner and method is different from 
the last. His favorite way of firing 
these missiles, it appears, is by use of 
high pressure air. For some reason— 
perhaps due to the way of project- 
ing—the small iron and steel particles 
cause greatest damage to the eyes of 
the men. There are rumors that these 
particles are saturated with poison be- 
fore being fired because of the rapid 
infection that often follows after a 
piece has penetrated, especially an eye. 


The enemy also includes molten 
metal among the things he throws at 
our men. The use of molten metals 
cause severe burns which have brought 
death and long weeks of hospitaliza- 
tion, and suffering for the vic- 
tims, besides weakening our defensive 
strength. 


The enemy is most adept at the 
use of “booby traps.” So diabolical is 
he at installing them that it almost 
seems as if he has the devil as a helper. 
The “booby traps” fall into two 
classes; those that cause death or in- 
jury to the men who have just joined 
our forces, and those that everyone 
has seen, but paid no heed to until 
someone comes along who takes a 


WAGING AN INSIDIOUS hit-and-run 
campaign behind production lines is that 
ever-present bugaboo and enemy acci- 
dents. Last year the “‘enemy”’ accounted 
for 18,000 workers killed in action and 
untold thousands of “wounded.” Surely 
we need a little armchair generalship on 
the home front to lay low this foe of 
the factory and farm. 
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Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain 


chance or doesn’t know the danger: 
then, the trap springs! 

The sad part of this is that our 
troops in some cases enter battle un- 
instructed in the dangers that lie 
ahead. In other cases the protective 
instructions have been given, but the 
“brass hats” are either unconcerned 
or disinterested in having the instruc- 
tions carried out; a part of combat 
discipline is lacking. 

Where is this battle field? Not in 
Europe, not in the Pacific, not in 
China, not in Africa, but in your 
factory. 


Who is the enemy? The enemy is 
Accidents. 


Last year over 18,000 people were 
killed at work by “booby traps” (un- 
guarded machines), unnumbered eyes 
were lost by “steel and iron par- 
ticles projected by air” (chips and 
air hose). “Molten metal” (metal 
splashes; sparks from grinding wheels) 
also caused deaths, injuries and blind- 
ness. 


The “uninstructed” troops are the 
new employees who are set to work 
without one word of warning of the 
dangers involved with the machine 
on which they work. 


“Combat discipline is lacking” 
because higher management, in some 
cases after having approved of safety 
promotion, no longer “follows thru,” 
feeling that its approval is enough. 
This is the equal of: “ ‘brass hats’ 
either unconcerned or disinterested in 
having the instruction carried out.” 


We all like to be “armchair gen- 
erals” and fight the battles and en- 
gagements of this World War, yet too 
often we fail in our tactical efforts 
in fighting accidents in our factories. 
All the elements of warfare face us 
each day if we want to fight accident 
problems and try to promote safety 
in our respective factories. The Battle 
for Safety is just as fascinating as 
the battle for victory on foreign 
lands; and just as necessary. 


What kind of “brass hat” are you? 
Do you fight your battles smartly, do 
you save your men, do you win your 
battles with the enemy called “Acci- 
dents”? Are you a home front gen- 
eral who wins??? 








THIS SHORT ARTICLE is the first of a series of brief articles in 


IN THIS WE AGREE* 


BY HOWARD T. CURTISS 


which C. I. hopes to present the most important viewpoints of the 
principal economic groups in our society. In a summary which will be 
made as the final article in the series, we venture a prediction that the 
points of difference” will be largely in methods rather than objectives. 


URING the past seven years 
D« writer has participated, as 
a representative of the Steel- 
workers Union, in the campaign to 
organize that union, negotiate agree- 
ments with employers and administer 


union affairs in line with those agree- 
ments. 


In spite of initial hostilities and 
continued differences, I have found 
that there are many things on which 
labor and management have substan- 
tially the same opinion. These are so 
numerous and important as to provide 
a basis of great hope for increased 
labor-management cooperation in 
years to come. 


The agreement on these items is 
so universal that I have heard none 
of them openly denied. It is true that 
the actions of individual representa- 
tives of both labor and management 
do not always accord with their ex- 
pressed opinion but such actions do 
not destroy the promise inherent in 


the publicly avowed belief. 


I cannot assume to list these points 
of agreement in the order of their im- 
portance because there is a wide diver- 
gence of judgment created by differ- 
ences in point of view. But I will list 
them in three categories, the points 
on which labor agrees with manage- 
ment and those on which they agree 
rather equally together. 


I. LABOR AGREES 
MANAGEMENT: 


1. That the management and con- 
trol of an industrial unit should re- 
main in the hands of representatives 
of the company. 


WITH 


2. That the authority of manage- 
ment should be questioned only when 
an injustice is alleged and then only 
by orderly procedure. 


3. That the property and materials 
which represent the investment of 


* Reprinted from “Christian Layman’’, January, 
1945 


stockholders must be protected both 
as to its existence and its reasonable 
earning power. 


4. That the intelligent planning 
and control of production and mar- 
keting by management should be ade- 
quately compensated. 


5. That the company’s position as 
a competitor with other companies in 
the same line of production must be 
protected. 


6. That management must be free 
to select and assign its own execu- 
tives. 


7. That management has a right to 
expect every worker to do his work 





HOWARD T. CURTISS 


Mr. Curtiss is the Director of the 
Third District of the United Steel- 
workers Union, Utica, New York, 
and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the United Steel- 
workers of America, C. I. O. 
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well up to the limit of his normal 
capacity to produce. 


8. That management has the right 
and obligation to introduce new 
equipment and methods designed to 
increase the amount of or reduce the 
unit cost of production. 


9. That top management cannot be 
held responsible for the errors or mis- 
deeds of minor executives until it has 
affirmed them by denying relief from 
them. 


10. That management has the right 
to enter the field of political action 
and exert reasonable and honest in- 
fluence on state and national adminis- 
trations. 


Il. MANAGEMENT AGREES 
WITH LABOR: 


1, That workers have a right to or- 
ganize into unions of their own 
choice for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. 


2. That labor has a substantial in- 
terest in many of the problems of 
production and can assist in their 
solution. 


3. That a worker acquires a right 
to job security commensurate with 
length of service. 


4. That labor unions, having estab- 
lished a record of dependability, have 
a right to some measure of security. 


§. That disputes between manage- 
ment and labor which cannot be ad- 
justed by conference between the 
parties should be referred to an arbi- 
trator whose decision is final. 


6. That the terms of wages, hours 
and conditions of employment should 
be established by a written agreement 
signed by representatives of labor and 
management. 


7. That grievances should be ad- 
justed quickly, preferably at the level 
of the first complaint. 


8. That workers have a right to 
a wage level that will provide more 
than mere subsistence. 


9. That there should be equal pay 
for equal work within a given plant 
(Continued on page 31) 










































































































































































































































































NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


CORSAIR 122, a fighter-bomber 
flown by the Marine Corps “Devil- 
dog” Squadron in the mid-Pacific and 
only airplane in that area to receive 
an official citation, was welcomed 
back to the Chance Vought Aircraft 
plant in Stratford, Sunday, February 
4, by a cheering throng of more than 
21,000 Vought employees and mem- 
bers of their families. 

The weather-beaten Corsair, which 
had completed 100 missions against 
the by-passed Jap islands of Mille, 
Jaluit, Wotje and Maloelap, without 
once turning back from an uncom- 
pleted task, was returned to the 
Vought planc by Major William E. 
Clasen, commanding officer of the 
“Devildog” Squadron. 

Major General Field Harris, Direc- 
tor of Marine Corps Aviation, was 
the principal speaker during a half- 
hour formal homecoming program. 
Other speakers were Rex B. Beisel, 
General Manager of Chance Vought 
Aircraft; Colonel T. B. Millard, 
USMC, Bureau of Aeronautics Repre- 
sentative at Vought; Major Clasen, 
and John Robinson, president of Local 
877 UAW-CIO. 

Major General Louis E. Woods, 
Commanding General of the Fourth 
Marine Air Wing, cited Corsair 122 
for “meritorious performance above 


MAJOR GENERAL FIELD HARRIS, 
Director of Marine Corps Aviation and 
three-time winner of the Legion of Merit, 
was the principal speaker at ceremonies 
which marked the homecoming of Cor- 
sair 122 at Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Stratford, Sunday, February 4. To Gen- 
eral Harris’ left are Rex R. Beisel, Gen- 
eral Manager of Chance Vought Aircraft, 
and Colonel T. B. Millard, USMC, Bureau 
of Aeronautics Representative at Vought. 


and beyond the call of duty.” 

Each of the airplane’s 100 strikes 
was at least a 250-mile over-water 
flight with heavy bomb load. Despite 
her grueling career, 122 never had an 
engine or propeller change. Her 2,000 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp engine never faltered and her 
13-foot Hamilton Standard Hydro- 
matic propeller carried her unfailingly 
in search of enemy targets. 


Style is STYLE to the Ladies 


Their tastes and opinions, for which are designed the unique creations they wear on 
their heads, likewise govern the mass buying—or rejection—of products for everyday 


household needs. 


AMONG CONNECTICUT manvu- 
facturers who have been awarded the 
coveted Army-Navy “E” for excel- 
lence in the production of war goods, 
the following have received renewals 
in the form of white stars, indicating 
continued meritorious performance 
over the past six month period: Un- 
derwood Elliott Fisher Co., Bridgeport 
(second renewal) ; Lea Manufacturing 
Co., Waterbury (first renewal) ; Pratt 
& Whitney Division, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., West Hartford (fourth re- 
newal); Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury (fifth renewal), and New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain 
(third renewal). 
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ELLIOTT I. PETERSEN, superin- 
tendent of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company since 1929, has recently 
been made vice-president in charge of 
production with headquarters in New 
York City. At the same time the 
company announced the appointment 
of James Jackson who has been in 
executive office for many years and 
head of the Customer Service Section 
since 1938. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, Mr. 
Petersen was educated in the public 
schools of New York City and began 
his business career in 1915 as a de- 
signer’s apprentice with the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company, a prede- 
cessor of the present organization. 
Two years later he was transferred to 
the company’s Thompsonville plant 
where he worked in the axminster 
and tapestry departments. Later he 
was moved to the company’s plant in 
Clinton, Mass., where he worked in 
the yarn mill and in the jacquard and 
axminster departments in addition to 
his designing work. In 1925 he was 
recalled to the Thompsonville plant as 
assistant superintendent and later, in 
1929, at the age of 31, he was made 
superintendent. 


Style is STYLE to the sex which controls American family purse strings— 
tightens them if the packages they see on shelves are commonplace— 
loosens them if their eyes are pleased by beauty of color and design. 
Robertson designers keep ears to the ground for news of changing 


feminine moods and fancies. 


They are expertly qualified to 


help you package for SALES in the new merchandising era 


to come. 








JAMES JACKSON E. I. PETERSEN 


He has been a leader in community 
affairs and has served in the following 
capacities: Chairman of the Enfield 
War Council; chairman of the Enfield 
Reemployment and Veterans Rehabili- 
tation Committee; member of the 
Thompsonville area committee of 
WMC; chairman of the Enfield Boys’ 
Work Committee of the Hartford 
YMCA; member of Thompsonville 
Rotary Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The company’s outstanding war 
record which has won the Army- 
Navy “E” and two White Stars for 
continued meritorious service was ob- 
tained under Mr. Petersen’s leadership. 
He is also credited with several pat- 
ents pertaining to the carpet trade, 
one of which enables a carpet loom to 
tie an entire row of Oriental knots 
at One operation. 

Mr. Jackson, who succeeds Mr. 
Petersen, was born in West New 
York, N. J., and started his employ- 
ment with the company in 1920 in 
the office of the plant superintendent. 
Subsequently, he was assigned to the 
manufacturing division but returned 
to the executive office a few years 
later. He was in the initial group in 
the Bigelow Weavers School of Crafts- 
manship and was made head of the 
customers’ service division in 1938. 
He has also been a leader in the 
“Training-Within-Industry” plan of 
the War Manpower Commission. He 
is serving his second three-year term 
on the Enfield Board of Education. 
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WARREN L. MOTTRAM, person- 
nel manager, R. Wallace and Sons 
Mfg. Company, Wallingford, and 
Richard F. Berry, assistant to the 
president and assistant general coun- 
sel of the American Hardware Cor- 
poration, New Britain, have just re- 
cently been appointed members of 
the Association’s Industrial Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. Mottram, a native of Walling- 
ford, after graduating from Stone 





IF PEACE CAME 
TOMORROW... 




















Would You Re Ready por the 
New Competition Ahead? 

















ow, when you are utilizing every available 

facility for all-out war production it is not 
easy to find time to think ahead to the return of 
normal living. 


























Yet,if you are to be ready for peace time busi- 
ness, you must prepare.in advance. 














Many manufacturers are doing just that to- 
day by modernizing their management controls 
— Wage Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production 
and Planning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, 
improved Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with 
the help of Plocar Engineers. 












































The result—their war production. is reaching 
new peaks—and the improvements place them 
in a stronger competitive position for peace 
time opportunities and profits. 


























For information and references, write 

















JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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Business College in New Haven, be- 
gan his business career as office clerk 
for R. Wallace and Sons in June 1916. 
In February 1917 he was transferred 
to the Wallingford Company, Inc., 
and in 1919 was appointed assistant 
to the general manager. In 1929 he 
was appointed factory superintendent 
and four years later became general 
manager and director following the 
death of Benjamin Church, Jr., for- 
mer general manager. In 1940 he was 
elected director of R. Wallace and 
Sons Mfg. Company, and in 1942 was 
appointed superintendent of produc- 
tion after the Wallingford Company 
was forced to discontinue manufac- 
turing because of metal restrictions. 
In June 1941 he was made assistant 
to the president in charge of indus- 
trial relations. At the same time he 
is relinquishing his post as superin- 
tendent in order to give full time 
to his new assignment. 

Mr. Mottram was a former chair- 
man of the Republican Town Com- 
mittee, Wallingford, from 1939 to 
1943, and former chairman and mem- 
ber of the Wallingford Board of Edu- 
cation for two terms. He is an indus- 
try panel member, New England Re- 
gional War Labor Board, member of 


shia don’t wait! With 
sailing time near, A & S went to 
work! In 48 hours our craftsmen, 
with their oxy-acetylene flame cut- 
ting and electric are-welding tech- 
nique, had made a new valve body 
— stronger and lighter than the old 
because of our new process. 
Perhaps you have similar steel 
plate fabrication problems. At a 


RICHARD F. BERRY 


Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Meriden Manufacturers Association, 
member Connecticut Chapter of the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Management, chairman and member 
of the Wallingford CED Committee, 
member and vice-president of the Ro- 
tary club of Wallingford and member 
of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Elks Lodge and the Walling- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. 
Richard F. Berry, a graduate of 
Kingswood School, West Hartford, 
Williams College and Boston Univer- 
sity, was admitted to the Connecticut 
Bar in 1938 and admitted to practice 
before the United States District 
Court for the District of Connecticut 


in 1939. He first became affiliated 
with the law firm of Day, Berry and 
Howard in October 1938, where he 
remained until he became counsel of 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut in February 1942. He 
accepted his present post at the 
American Hardware Corporation in 
June, 1943. 

Mr. Berry served as assistant prose- 
cutor of the West Hartford Town 
Court for two years. He is a member 
of the Hartford, Connecticut and 
American Bar Association, former 
chairman of the Connecticut Mem- 
bership Committee for the American 
Bar Association, secretary of the 
Membership Committee of the Con- 
necticut Bar Association, member of 
the Beta Psi College Fraternity, Uni- 
versity Club of Hartford and the 
Hartford Golf Club. During the past 
year he was also made an industry 
panel member of the regional War 
Labor Board which he had previously 
served as a member of the Metal 
Trades Panel which set up tested rates 
for various New England areas. 
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ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, only liv- 
ing grandson of the late Charles H. 
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saving of time, money and material, 
we work directly on the finished job 
from your blueprint. Our force of 
experienced engineers is always on 
call at SOUth Boston 1304 to help 
you solve effectively your mechan- 
ical or plant machinery construction 
and repair problems. 
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The purugl- of the criminal 


is so fascinating to so many that the perpetrator 
of the perfect crime is usually caught. But the 
defaulter has usually spent his illicit wealth be- 
fore he gets in the toils. 

Employers need fidelity bonds, adequate both 


in amount and in number of employees covered. 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


All forms of fidelity and surety bonds 


Phillips, founder of the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Company, _ best 
known for its product “Milk of Mag- 
nesia,” has re-entered the pharmaceu- 
tical business through the establish- 
ment of the Phillips Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., with offices in Darien. 

The new company has taken over 
distribution in this country of Norsec 
Toothpaste, a rather unique product, 
which originated and enjoyed consid- 
erable sale in Norway before the war. 
The toothpaste is being compounded 
for the Phillips company by the New 
England Collapsible Tube Company 
at New London. In addition, the Phil- 
lips company is working on the sale 
and development of other pharma- 


ceuticals. 
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THE PUBLICATION of two sets 
of abstracts or short descriptions of 
45,000 alien owned U. S. patents 
seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian of the United States has just 
been announced. An index showing 
the section or class titles and licensing 
prices on these patents may be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to 
the Alien Property Custodian, 311 
Field Building, Chicago 3, Il. 


STEEL 
Shop Stools 
IN STOCK 


Immediate Delivery 
© Wood Furniture 
® Storage Cabinets 


© Transfer Cases 
© Chairs & Desks 


Executive Furniture 
by 
Doten — Dunton 


BARNEY’S 
450 FRONT STREET 


HARTFORD 5, 
7-8129 


CONN. 


THE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE of the General Assembly 
has made the second of its weekly 
trips to state institutions—this one to 
Cedarcrest Sanitarium, Newington, 
where Dr. L. Rogers Morse, superin- 
tendent, conducted the members and 
other state officials, on a tour of the 
hospital buildings, explaining to them 
the work being done on resident and 
out-patients. Senator Samuel H. 
Malkan, New Haven, and Representa- 
tive Wallace E. Campbell, West Hart- 
ford, joint chairman of the commit- 
tee, have announced that the commit- 
tee plans to visit every state institu- 
tion in order that they may have a 
complete understanding of budgetary 
requirements of each __ institution. 
Members of the official party included 
State Treasurer William P. Carroll, 
Assistant Treasurer Frank A. Madden, 
Finance Commissioner James B. Low- 
ell and Budget Director Robert A. 
Weir. 
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WILLIAM J. CRONIN, Hamden, 
has been appointed Hartford area 
director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, according to announcement 
by State Director William J. Fitzger- 


ald. Previously area director in New 
Haven, Mr. Cronin succeeded William 
C. Ennis, Shelton, who resigned sev- 
eral weeks ago to become deputy state 
labor commissioner. 
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DEATH IN THE FORM of a heart 
attack has ended the half century 
record of punctuality and faithful- 
ness which Herbert Van Wynen of 
Old Greenwich established at the 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford. Stricken while 
on his way to work, Mr. Van Wynen 
died Friday, Feb. 27. 

Mr. Van Wynen, who was 69, 
probably could be described as a hard 
working common man, one without 
titles or laurels but who had one of 
the greatest .of traits—character. 
Among his associates he was known 
as “a fine, regular fellow” and an 
“ideal worker of the home front.” 

For more than 52 years Mr. Van 
Wynen had traveled in all kinds of 
weather the five miles which separated 
his Old Greenwich home from the 
Yale and Towne plant. During more 
than 49 of those years—since 1896— 
he was always at his work bench 
when the starting whistle blew. 


Norman E. Miller & Associates 
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Ongineers to Industry 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


APPRAISALS 


CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


A Complete Engineering Service by 
Registered Licensed Engineers 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 
RESEARCH 

STYLING 

TOOL DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


FIXTURE DESIGN 

PLANT LAYOUT 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 
TECHNICAL PREPARATION 


MILLER PLANT SURVEY & TIME STUDY PLAN 


Bombers: A.5.08.6.,, 4.5.7.6, =. AE AEE, 146., bw. E., 


Engineering Society of Detroit, 


Army Ordnance Ass'n, 


National Aeronautic 


Ass'n, Michigan Engineering Society, Listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Engineering. 


10 North Main St., West Hartford 7, Conn. — 


Phone 3-4207 












FRED H. HUNTER has been elect- 
ed president and general manager of 
M. H. Rhodes Inc., Hartford, suc- 
ceeding Richard Strasser, according to 
announcement by Board Chairman 
M. H. Rhodes. The new company 
head joined the concern as factory 
manager in 1938. 

Mr. Hunter brings to his new posi- 
tion a keen insight into employee re- 
lations as well as a rounded knowledge 
of technical factors. He started his 
industrial career at the factory bench 
and has risen through the ranks to 
his present high position. 

The new president, who lives in 
Wethersfield with his wife and two 
sons, attended Colgate University and 
was employed at Western Electric 
Corporation and Clark Thread Com- 
pany before joining the Rhodes or- 
ganization. 
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THREE IMPORTANT changes in 
executive personnel of Chase Brass 
and Copper Company of Waterbury 
have been announced by President 
Charles E. Hart. 

Marvin A. Joy, sales manager of 
the mid-western division at Cleveland 
comes to Waterbury as assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the mill division. 

Walter E. Evans, who since 1940 
has been promotion sales manager at 
Waterbury, goes to Cleveland where 
he will take over the duties or sales 
manager of the midwestern division. 

John S. Coe, assistant to Sherman 
H. Perry, general sales manager, Mill 
Division, Waterbury, goes to the new- 
ly created position of assistant to the 





C. B. PARSONS (left), first vice-president, American Hardware Corp. and general 
manager, P. & F. Corbin Division; Herman L. Telke, chairman of shop committee 
Local 1249, International Ass’n of Machinists (AFL) and Watson M. Tanner (right), 
shop chairman, Local 232, UER & MWA (CIO) display Army-Navy “E” pennant 
recently awarded P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, for outstanding war production. Story 
appeared in the March issue of Connecticut Industry. 


vice-president in charge of Cleveland 
operations, Wallace C. Husted. 
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C. C. LOOMIS, president of the New 
England Lime Company of Canaan 
recently testified at a hearing before 
the Senate Special Committee on 
Small Business. The committee sees a 
prospect of creating 60,000 new small 
business enterprises using aluminum 
and magnesium. 

Other witnesses included J. J. Pel- 
ley, former president of the New 
Haven Railroad and now president of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads; John E. P. Morgan, chairman, 
management committee of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce; 
Henry Kaiser, president, Henry Kais- 
er, Inc.; R. S. Reynolds, president, 
Reynolds Metal Company, and Wil- 
lard H. Dow, president, Dow Chemi- 


cal Company. 
xk 


PERRY C. McCOLLUM was re- 
cently appointed to the post of direc- 
tor of research with the American 
Crucible Company of Shelton. Mr. 
McCollum is a graduate of the School 
of Ceramic Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and came to the 
American Crucible Company from 
the New Castle Refractories Company 
in New Castle, Penna. 


x *k 
RICHARD O. SALING, 53, a 
prominent manufacturer of Union- 
ville, died recently at the Geer Me- 
morial Hospital, Canaan. He was a 
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HUBBARD 
RICKERD 


AND 


BLAKELEY 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 













offer their services to 
Connecticut manufac- 
turersin the following 
capacities— 


Engineering Services 


Heating 
Ventilating 
Plumbing 
Electrical Work 
Air Conditioning 
Boiler Plants 
Water Pollution 











Industrial Management 
Services 


Cost Control and Reduction 
Jigs and Fixtures 
Line Production 
Plant Layouts 
Production Control 
Project and Machine Design 
Time Study and Job 


Evaluation 














Information on Request 


HUBBARD, RICKERD 
& BLAKELEY 


110 WHITNEY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
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Property Facts | 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 











SYSTEMS - BATTERIES - BELLS - BUZZERS 


DUIT - CONTROLLERS + FLOODLIGHTS - FUSES - INSTRU 
MENTS + INSULATORS > LAMPS - LIGHTING FIXTURES 


METERS > MOTORS » OUTLETS « 


EMERGENCIES 
“Graybar 
oil” in 


requiring overnight 
placements will fin ts 
ready to “purn midnig 


your behalf. 


PANELBOARDS = RACEWAYS « RECEPTACLES + RECTIFI- 

ERS > RELAYS - SIGNALING - SIRENS - SOCKETS » SOUND 

TRANSFORMERS - TOOLS - VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
- 


ISFEMS - SWITCHES - TAPE - TELEPHONES + TESTERS 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


344 Capitol Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, 2-8266 


25 Union Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 


“Everything Electrical” 


member of the Evening Star Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M. and was a burgess of 
the borough of Unionville. 
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ALLEN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY supervisors recently met 
with Selective Service and Federal 
Veteran employment officials to dis- 
cuss ways of insuring maximum re- 
employment for returning veterans. 

The needs and problems of return- 
ing veterans were thoroughly dis- 
cussed with the view of placing them 
in jobs best suited to them and for a 
program of training those veterans 
who entered the army directly from 
school and therefore lack industrial 
training. 

Ellsworth Grant, personnel mana- 
ger of the Allen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, stated that this was the first of 
a series planned for the supervisory 
employees of the firm. 


xk k 


CHENEY BROTHERS ' COM- 
PANY of Manchester is planning to 
buy large quantities of raw silk from 
China “to expand its postwar silk 
business,” according to a recent an- 
nouncement from a Chungking radio 
broadcast. 

Henry R. Mallory, executive vice- 
president of Cheney Brothers, con- 
firmed this statement and said that 
Chinese business representatives re- 
cently visited Manchester regarding 


this matter. 
xk kk 


IVER O. MOSSBERG, 50, president 
of O. S. Mossberg and Sons, Inc., New 
Haven firearms manufacturers, died 
recently. A native of Fitchburg, 
Mass., Mr. Mossberg was graduated 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
in 1918 and a year later joined his 
father and brother in the organization 
of the O. S. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT ranked eighth 
among all the states in the number 
of physically handicapped workers 
placed in jobs during 1944, according 
to a recent announcement by War 
Manpower Commission Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt. 

Including veterans, 9782 physically 
handicapped people were placed in in- 
dustry in this state in 1944. Connec- 
ticut was exceeded only by New 
York, Michigan, Ohio, California, 
Illinois, Texas and Pennsylvania. 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
needs 20,000 additional workers if all 
of the jobs within the state are to be 
manned according to a _ statement 
made late in February by State War 
Manpower Director William J. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Mr. Fitzgerald stated that last De- 
cember marked a low point in war- 
time state employment figures but 
that there has been an upward trend 
since January. 

He stated that if Selective Service 
continues to drain manpower women 
will be required to replace factory 
workers lost in the draft. 


x*k 


RAYMOND L. LIBBY of the 
American Cyanamid Research Lab- 
oratories of Stamford has solved a 
problem which heretofore has pre- 
vented the use of penicillin in pill 
form. By using a double capsule, Mr. 
Libby’s method keeps the gastric 
juices of the stomach from destroying 
the greater portion of the penicillin. 
The outer covering of gelatin is dis- 
solved in the stomach and the inner 
capsule made of cottonseed oil is little 
affected by stomach juices and carries 
the penicillin to the small intestine 
where is it of the most value. 

More penicillin has to be used in 
the capsule method and it does not 
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FOR OVER 80 YEARS, Gair has been a major contrib- 
utor to the art of packaging. Many of the great indus- 
tries of America and the world have turned to Gair 
to solve their packaging problems. Many an obscure 
product has achieved international distribution due 
to the ingenious packaging ideas of Gair — from the 
cracker barrel and hoop skirt era to frozen foods. 
The principles of packaging that are meeting with 
rigid war-time standards will be utilized in packag- 
ing everything from pencils to plow shares. Send your 
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last as long as that given by needle 
injection but the method gives great 
promise because the patient can take 
it like ordinary medicine without the 
need of a medical attendent. 
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POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS are graphically illus- 
trated by a chart recently issued by 
the Connecticut Post War Planning 
Board. The chart indicates that man- 
ufacturing accounted for 60% of 
Connecticut’s manpower in 1919 but 
had declined to 30% in 1939. This 
trend likewise held true in New Eng- 
land and the nation as a whole. New 
England’s figures dropped from 42% 
to 27% during the same period and 
the nation’s decline ranged from 22% 
to 16%. 

These declining figures are attrib- 
uted to greater productivity by the 
use of machines which demand the 
attention of fewer workers, and, to a 
lesser extent, to industrialization of 
other sections of the United States 
and the world. 


The planning board has made 
recommendations to Governor Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin that plans must be 
set in motion to meet the problem by 
creating new markets and developing 
new types of employment. 

The board’s conclusion is that man- 
ufacturing alone cannot be expected 
to expand enough after the war to 
carry the load and employment must 
be shared by recreational industry, 
professional and _ business _ services, 
educational services, wholesale and 
retail trade and construction. 


x kk 


J. P. COE, general manager of the 
Naugatuck chemical and synthetic 
rubber divisions of the United States 
Rubber Company, recently announced 
that his company had developed a 
new synthetic rubber latex which 
has already been placed into produc- 
tion. 

“The new latex is a modification 
of the butadiene-styrene type of syn- 
thetic rubber,” Mr. Coe stated. “Ad- 
vantages of the new latex are greater 


g., pou throw an apple at 
3 horse, he will rear and 


run, no matter how juicn 
the apple may be. But if 
pou gently hold it toward 
him, let him smell of it, 
and then dratw it away, he 
Will follow pou all over a 
pasture to get that apple. 
WILSON & HAIGHT, Inc. 
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uniformity and more easy handling 
and shipping.” 

The new latex has superior quali- 
ties for saturating materials of var- 
ious kinds and is of value in the solu- 
tioning of dipping of tire cord with 
synthetic rubber latex. Much work 
remains to be done before it will be 
the equal of natural rubber latex in 
thin wall dipped goods. 


x * * 


1,300 WORKERS were added to 
the payrolls of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company of New 
Haven during December and Janu- 
ary according to figures furnished to 
Brig. General Guy H. Drewry, dis- 
trict chief, Army Service Forces, 
Springfield Ordnance District, by 
Thomas I. S$. Boak, Winchester works 
manager. The company shows a net 
gain of 925 employees for the two 
months, the increase being attributed 
to the “Back to Work” program. 


x *k * 


RAYMOND SOMMA recently an- 
nounced that the Waterbury Machine 
Tool and Products Company, Inc., of 
which he is owner and_ president, 
would shortly start production of 
gun sights, gyro parts, tools and auto- 
matic screw parts. The new plant is 
located at 1258 South Main Street, 
Waterbury. 
xk 


WALTER SCOTT, 84, 
manufacturer and former 
warden died recently in 
Springs after a short illness. 

Mr. Scott was engaged in the tex- 
tile industry throughout his life and 
at the time of his retirement in 1943 
was vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the Stafford Worsted Com- 
pany. He was head of the Red Cross 
chapter for 25 years and established 
the Stafford Building and Loan As- 
sociation, which he served as vice- 
president. He was a member of the 
Rockville Lodge of Elks. 


xk 


FREDERICK S. CHASE, former 
president of the Chase Brass and 
Copper Company, Inc., recently an- 
nounced that he was planning to re- 
sign as president and as a member of 
the board of the Bronson Library. Mr. 
Chase resigned as the president of the 
Waterbury Boys’ Club a short time 
ago. He is planning to enjoy a rest 
from. all official duties and responsi- 
bilities. 


retired 
borough 
Stafford 





NEW DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS named at Russell Mfg. 
Co., Middletown. Left to right: Amor P. Smith, vice-president 
and secretary since 1934 and recently elected to the board of 
directors; Ernest R. Dayton, vice-president and comptroller; 
James A. Hendley, vice-president in charge of Web Manu- 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY stockholders at their 
recent annual meeting, elected Col- 
onel Carl J. Sherer and Amor P. 
Smith as new directors. Immediately 
thereafter directors elected Ernest R. 
Dayton, vice-president; James A. 
Hendley, vice president in, charge of 
the web manufacturing division; 
Gustav Walters, vice president in 
charge of belting and automotive 
products manufacturing division; and 
B. F. Fithian as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Sherer and Mr. Smith entered 
the management of the company 
eleven years ago when G. M. Williams 
became president and general mana- 
ger. Mr. Sherer has been vice president 
and treasurer, and Mr. Smith vice- 
president and secretary. Since 1941, 
when G. M. Williams was given an 
indefinite leave of absence to assume 
executive duties in aircraft manufac- 
ture, Mr. Sherer has assumed the 
duties of general manager. 

Mr. Dayton became associated with 


appears below. 


the company January 1, 1936 as 
comptroller. He is a graduate of New- 
burgh Academy, Newburgh, New 
York; Eastman’ Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York and Pace In- 
stitute of New York City. 

Mr. Hendley, who has been super- 
intendent of the web manufacturing 
division since 1934, started work with 
the company during World War I. 
He continued his part time work 
while a student in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and then became associated on a 
full-time basis. 


COL. CARL J. SHERER 


facturing Division; Gustav Walters, vice-president in charge ‘ 
of Belting & Automotive Manufacturing Division and B. F. 
Fithian, assistant secretary. Photo of Col. Carl J. Sherer, vice- 
president and treasurer, also recently elected to the board, 


Mr. Walters became superintendent 
of the belting and automotive manu- 
facturing division of the company in 
1934 after a steady advance of 25 
years when he was first employed in 
the weaving department. 

Mr. Fithian has been connected 
with the company since 1935, having 
been principally engaged as an assist- 
ant to the officers of the company. 
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GREATER HARTFORD critical 
war plants need 1,700 additional 
workers if they are to maintain pro- 
duction schedules, according to a 
statement by State War Manpower 
Director William J. Fitzgerald, made 
at the time this issue went to press. 
Pointing out ‘that more than 4,000 
jobs are not filled in Connecticut in- 
dustry, Mr. Fitzgerald said that over 
half of the state’s present manpower 
needs can be handled by women. 
Some 1200 workers are needed by 
United Aircraft Corporation alone, 
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Mr. Fitzgerald said, while women are 
being sought for the Ensign Bickford 
Company of Avon and Anemostat 
Corporation of West Hartford. 

Mr. Fitzgerald also explained that 
women workers are needed in Water- 
bury, Naugatuck, Bridgeport, Nor- 
walk and Stamford. The manpower 
director said the majority of these 
plants are in priority category No. 3 
and that referrals to any of the jobs 
in these factories will be made with- 
out delay by the offices of the United 
States Employment Service. 


xk 


FIVE OF THE NATION’S leading 
industrial plants had employed 50,000 
honorably discharged, disabled war 
veterans by the end of January and 
the expectation was that by March 
the number would have been in- 
creased to some 75,000. 

These disclosures were brought out 
in a recent issue of Cosmopolitan by 
Harry Brundidge who was reporting 
on companies that have done some- 
thing about employment and rehabili- 
tation. In his observations at General 
Motors, Ford, Bethlehem Steel, Hig- 
gins Industries and Glenn L. Martin 


Company, Brundidge found proce- 
dures followed these general lines: 

“Hire every veteran who asks for 
a job, regardless of mental or physical 
handicaps. Inquire into the ambitions 
and capabilities of each and place him 
where he can best demonstrate his 
ability to earn the highest possible 
wage.” 


x «wx 


“IF WE CAN keep the best workers 
and the best management here indus- 
tries will have to stay here despite 
the effort of those forwarding the 
McCarran plan to decentralize indus- 
try.” 

This was the opinion Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin expressed at the 
annual dinner of the Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission in Hartford. 
He added: “The fact Connecticut is 
out front in war production means 
we have got to stay out in front in 
peace days.” 

The state’s position in wartime in- 
dustrial output “puts us right on the 
griddle,” according to the governor, 
who said “that is where we really 
want to be and we have never called 
quits in a good fight.” 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY has 
been asked by Governor Baldwin to 
pass a 1945-47 budget calling for ex- 
penditures of $130,040,400, the larg- 
est in the state’s history. The total is 
$12,501,081 more than the $117,- 
539,319 appropriated two years ago. 


The governor also proposed addi- 
tional unbudgeted expenditures in 
unspecified amounts, the total of 
which, in the opinion of some observ- 
ers, would be almost certain to bring 
total appropriations to an amount 
bigger than the estimated general 
fund income and thus pave the way 
for a return to deficit financing. 


xk 
AFTER A BRILLIANT and influ- 


ential career in the United States 
Senate, Francis T. Maloney, Connecti- 
cut’s senior senator, died in his sleep 
at Meriden Hospital, early in January. 
The senator entered the hospital Jan. 
1 with a severe cold which developed 
into grip and, complicated by fatigue, 
brought on a heart attack. 

Senator Maloney first attracted at- 
tention when he was elected Mayor 
of Meriden in 1929, then a Republi- 
can stronghold. Two years later he 
became a prominent state figure when 
he was re-elected by a three to one 
margin. 

The following year he was nomin- 
ated for Congress from the Third Dis- 
trict and won over John Q. Tilson, 
one of the nation’s foremost Republi- 
cans, who had represented his district 
in the House for 22 years. Two years 
later he won over the Republican in- 
cumbent, Frederick C. Walcott, for 
the United States Senatorship. 


Senator Maloney backed the social 
reforms of the New Deal but always 
maintained his right to speak and 
vote independently. He was never 
labeled a “rubber stamp”. 


In the Senate, Senator Maloney was 
known as a forceful, although an in- 
frequent, orator and a keen student of 
legislation. Many bills which became 
law owed their final form to ‘Ma- 
loney amendments.” In the early days 
of the Selective Service Act he was 
credited with having made recom- 
mendations by which draft procedure 
became more stabilized and less sub- 
ject to frequent change. 

One of his last tasks as a statesman 
was the Maloney congressional re- 
organization bill, a lengthy measure 
streamlining and modernizing House 
and Senate procedure, which attracted 
much attention at the opening of the 





COMMUNITY STAFF ENGINEERING 


—to relieve overworked executives 
who still owe work to the town 


20-second summary: 


Since Pearl Harbor alone, EPA’s* 
have sent me case reports showing 
successful use of Ellis Methods in 
organization, planning and opera- 
tion of over 300 war, relief, wel- 
fare, and similar projects. 


Those exhibits, plus my own help, 
might save precious time for the 
busy executive who sits on boards 
and committees; give his favorite 
projects quite a lift; put same in 
shape to run without constant 
overtax of bis strength; cost him 
very little in actual net. 


* we Ee 


Nine months before Hitler invaded 
Poland, I called on men I’d been 
training——-up to 14 years in some 
cases—to pitch in on staff work 
for the country’s good as the one 
best way to show their gratitude, 
if any, for the estate (plus) I’d 
invested in them. Lots did. 


Last December, one of those said, 
*You’ve made your full contribu- 
tion to the profession to which 
you belonged: now I want to make 
mine”—and proceeded to do it. 
Let the case illustrate a point. 


Private Retainer, Group Benefit 


9-1-31, Oakleigh R. French set up 
an advertising agency in one room 
of his home (St. Louis) to handle 
one $400-a-month service account. 


1932, he borrowed money to come 
here for four days, also joined a 
cooperative agency network that 
I was just then helping set up. 


Since 1935 he has headed up 
that group (National Advertising 
Agency Network). Last year, in 
spite of giving over 20% of his 
working time to that and other 
work “for the town,” he person- 
ally paid income tax well into five 
figures. 


Now, anxious to make NAAN 
structurally stronger than ever 
and of still greater service to mem- 
bers and their clients, he has had 
me do, for example— 


Network organization chart and 
write-up of all GHQ functions. 


Coded index of network activi- 
ties for use in data-filing at 
GHQ; organizing group stand- 
ard-practice book, informative 
manual and bulletin service; 
helping members mobilize their 
own information under same 
pattern. 


Revised statement of member- 
ship qualifications; new mem- 
bership agreement form; quite 
a few related standard-practice 
units, 


Series of information and scor- 
ing blanks for use in weighing 
and periodically re-examining 
actual and prospective members 
under said standards. 


Blanks and instructions for the 
joint analysis (by members) of 
various marketing channels. 


And so on. Other members benefit 
as well, but a strong group means 
to him both (a) postwar business 
advantage and (b) the satisfaction 
of making a lasting contribution. 


Now note some cases to illustrate 
how the same principle might eas- 
ily be applied to local projects. 


New England EPA’S Demonstrate 


Portland. Red Cross Drive slumps 
at 20% of quota. EPA sets up new 
machinery, has it 20% over quota 
in a matter of six weeks. 


Worcester. EPA gives Chamber of 
Commerce plan for erasing deficit 
and raising current income to new 
high level. Chamber’s drive wins 
Van der Vries Award for best job 
that year by any C. of C. 


Portland again. Between regular 
War Bond drives, EPA—in 23 days 
from idea to final report—plans 
and steers Buy-a-Bomber cam- 
paign. $460,000 extra “E” Bonds 
sold. 


Boston. EPA uses my report, “SHow 
to Coordinate an Association,” as 
pattern, brings Young Men’s Sup- 
per Club back to life until draft 
shoots membership to pieces. 


Worcester. EPA takes girl green 
on Ellis Methods and facing both 
a new director and a 50% increase 
in United Fund campaign; has her 
do successful publicity plan, set 
standing organization pattern. 


*Round the Country 


St. Louis County, Mo. 28 big men 
flounder three months, trying to 
organize 81 suburban communities 
on Civilian Defense, have Gover- 
nor threatening to crack down. 


EPA is loaned half-time for three 
months. Six weeks later presents 
each of 116 county and _ local 
keymen with organization manual, 


* Ellis Plan Associates. Active “alumni” among some 10,000 business 
executives given more or less advanced training in Ellis Methods 
through cooperation of EPA’s in about 100 cities. 


has Governor trying to borrow him 
to do same for 113 other counties. 


Milwaukee. Wis. Children’s Aid 
Society consistently in red for 10 
years. Lacks material showing aims 
and practice to donors, volunteer 
workers, etc. EPA sets up simple 
information channels, sees Society 
in black the first year. 


Another EPA there, following the 
same principle, helps YMCA shoot 
for types of member previously 
overlooked, sees it not only meet 
increased quota but go 16% over. 


13 Cases from one Man 


Rochester. One EPA sends 13 case 
reports at one crack, incl. help to 
Red Cross, YMCA, Federation of 
Churches, and what-not else. 


Peoria. Another teaches Ad Club 
leaders a few Ellis Methods, just 
to save time wasted in committee 
and get things done. Following 
year, Club wins Adv. Federation 
Award for best achievement dur- 
ing year by any club in city of 
less than 300,000—also second in 
Van der Vries competition for as- 
sociations other than C. of C.’s 


St. Louis. EPA works out pattern 
of chapter standard-practice man- 
uals for National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. Organizer of 
chapter setup for Indoor Climate 
Institute—sales manager of a 
neighbor concern — borrows it, 
finds it almost usable as is. 


% * * 


That shows the drift of hundreds 
of case exhibits to be found here 
—obviously successful cases, for 
human nature would hardly report 
drives, etc., that didn’t work. 


Thanks to those models, and to my 
always having tempered the wind 
to anybody who himself was mak- 
ing a contribution, any rushed 
leader can get fast, economical 
help. 


How to Tap this Experience 


This is nothing for committees or 
paid secretaries to ask about but 
if you yourself can consider pay- 
ing for help to such, write for 
these units (free, of course)— 


X 755—story of our executive- 
training program, list of those 
honored for community work, and 
X 425—practical procedure for 
tapping this unique experience. 


These busy days, I don’t call ex- 
cept by invitation, so don’t hesi- 
tate to write. But do it soon if 
you need such help this year. 


LYNN W. ELLIS 
Westport, Conn. 
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Fleet, has taken his seat in the U. S. 
THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, Senate under appointment from Gov- 


HARTFORD 10, CONN. ernor Raymond E. Baldwin, filling 
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the vacancy left by the death of Sena- 
tor Francis T. Maloney, Meriden 
Democrat. 


The 67-years-old naval officer, vet- 
eran of three wars, is sitting as a Re- 
publican, explaining that although he 
had been registered with neither party, 
his family had been “largely Republi- 
can with independent spattered all 
over it.” 

Admiral Hart, at a press confer- 
ence before going to Washington, said 
the United States must take the lead 
in the postwar world not only in 
armed might but also business, finance 
and agriculture. 

“The time is coming,” he said, 
“when we must scrutinize our wast- 
age during the war. Perhaps the Army 
and Navy might have been wasteful. 
Perhaps we have been wasteful in our 
lease-lend program. At any rate we 
must become more economical in the 
future and at the same time help all 
those who need our help.” 

Asked about his views on organized 
labor, a question the CIO was very 
much interested in before his appoint- 
ment was authorized, Admiral Hart 
said that he had “no fault to find 
with such labor groups.” He added, 
however, he felt labor leaders should 
be made to realize the responsibilities 
which go with their powers. 


xk * 
JOHN W. NICKERSON has re- 


signed as director of the Management 
Consultant Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board to head a new indus- 
trial relations division for Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., a management 
consulting firm with offices in New 
York and Boston. 

Mr. Nickerson joined the War Pro- 
duction Board in 1942 to organize a 
panel of management consultants. In 
July of 1943, when WPB established 
a Management Consultant Division, 
he was made its director. This divi- 
sion worked with the WPB Labor 
Production Division to iron out labor- 
management troubles in war plants 
and to increase production through 
setting up wage incentive plans and 
other forms of management engineer- 
ing. A graduate of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1909, Mr. 
Nickerson had served as General 
Superintendent of Cheney Brothers 
for 25 years until he accepted the 
WPB post. He had also served as an 
employer member of the Textile 
Work Assignment Board appointed 
by the President after the textile 
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strike of 1934, and in 1938 was a 
member of Industry Committee 1 
under the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration. Just prior to entering gov- 
ernment service, he had acted as 
chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Emergency Employment 
Problems. 

In his new post, Mr. Nickerson 
will offer assistance to firms in nego- 
tiating contracts, installing personnel 
procedures, and in their relations 
with labor groups and government 
agencies. 


x*k 


F. R. HOADLEY 


FARREL - BIRMINGHAM COM- 
PANY, Ansonia, has announced the 
purchase of the Atwood Machine 
Company, Stonington, and the elec- 
tion of Franklin R. Hoadley as presi- 
dent of the former concern, effective 
Feb. 19. 

Mr. Hoadley, president and treasur- 
er of the Atwood company for the 
past eight years, succeeded John W. 
Haddock as president of Farrel-Birm- 
ingham. W. M. Fraser, formerly vice- 


president, has been made general man- 
ager of the Atwood plant. 

Widely known in state and nation- 
al industrial circles, Mr. Hoadley, 
among other things, is a director of 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. 


et & 


A MAJORITY OF TOP executives 
polled by the Conference Board Busi- 
ness Record feel the government 
should not adopt an over-all policy 
for disposal of all types of surplus 
property but should consult the in- 
dustry committees as to the best pos- 
sible solution for each major industry. 

The solutions proposed, based upon 
executive study of postwar prospects 
for their own industries, fall into 
three general groups: gradual disposal, 
immediate sale in the domestic mar- 
ket, and export. 

The survey revealed general agree- 
ment that surplus materials located 
in foreign countries at the end of 
hostilities should be disposed of in 
those countries rather than returned 
to the domestic markets. Many of the 
executives favored exporting mater- 
ials that might otherwise find their 
way into speculative channels. 


Photographs in this issue, requiring 
credit, were gathered from the follow- 
ing sources: Cover, A. C. Crownfield, 
Wethersfield; page 6, Pach Bros, New 
York; page 10, OWI Photo; page 11, 
Frey, Utica, N. Y.; page 12, United Air- 
craft, East Hartford; page 13, (Peterson) 
Affiliated-Conway Photo; (Jackson) Ar- 
thur Alvin Studios, So. Hadley, Mass.; 
page 21 (Smith) American Photo News, 
New York. 
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form to destroy the going concerns of 
life; or for the good of the whole to 
negate the good of the parts; or from 
a lofty disinterestedness to deprive so- 
ciety of the benefits of the ambition, 
rivalry, invention, and shrewd calcu- 
lation of private individuals and 
groups. 

But I make bold to affirm that no 
higher good is attainable without 
some cost in the form of lower goods. 
We cannot expect that our good, 
taken jointly, can be attained without 
some sacrifice of my good or yours, 
taken separately; or that our good, 
when “our” means all men, can be 
attained without some sacrifice of our 
good, where “our” means merely 
“American.” The individual business 
man or corporation is expected to 
subordinate himself, if necessary, for 
the good of business as a whole. When 
the security or freedom of the country 
as a whole is jeopardized, the private 
individual or group is expected to 
take personal losses. We have an ugly 
name “profiteer” which we reserve for 
those who insist on setting private 
gains above patriotism. I am _pro- 
posing, therefore, only a fresh appli- 
cation of an old precept of sacrifice. 
If men are asked to suffer loss for the 
sake of an economic system, or for 
the sake of victory in war, it is surely 
not unreasonable that men should be 
asked to pay something for an end 
to which as a democracy we are per- 
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manently and fundamentally dedi- 
cated, namely, the happiness and de- 
development of all the people, and of 
all members of the human brother- 
hood. 

But I hasten to add that there is 
still a profound and fundamental 
sense in which the maximum good of 
all can be identified with the maxi- 
mum good of you and me and us. 
What self-interest will dictate de- 
pends on what kind of a self you are, 
or want to be. A greedy, cruel, power- 
loving, or warlike self is not served 
by the honest pursuit of peace. Such 
men rise to the top and realize their 
ignoble selves in a world of anarchy 
and blood. A_ fanatical nationlist 
whose self-esteem is gratified only by 
the crushing of resistance and by the 
subservience of conquered slaves will 
not find his self-interest served by 
a just international order; and the 
more enlightened he is, the more clear- 
ly will he see this, and the more reso- 
lutely will he seek to create or per- 
petuate a world in which there is nu 
right but might. 


“Enlightened Self-Interest” 


A policy of international justice 
abroad and democracy at home coin- 
cides with enlightened self-interest 
only provided the term “enlightened” 
is taken to define a man’s ends, and 
not merely the means with which he 
serves them. Enlightened self-interest 
will then signify the realization of a 
man’s better self, or higher faculties— 
his reason, conscience, and fellow- 
feeling. And that description fits most 
of us in the moments when we are 
most ourselves; or when we are what 
we like to think we are; or when we 
can live at peace with ourselves. We 
prefer a happiness which is shared 
by others to pleasures at the cost of 
others’ pains; we prefer love to hate, 
truth to lies, and justice to injustice, 
and a general atmosphere of mutual 
good will to one of suspicion and en- 
mity; and this preference is based not 
on the appetites which we share with 
other animals, but on those parts of 
us which represent what is distinctively 
and eminently human. When human 
nature is so defined, by the flower of 
civilized society rather than by the 
roots of biological inheritance, then 
we can say that a community of peace 
and justice embracing all human rela- 
tions is human and natural; and when 
we identify ourselves with men’s 
spiritual destiny then we may say truly 
that such a community is in line with 
enlightened self-interest. 
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We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


ll contractor who has ever called upon the 
Roger Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 
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Such considerations as these do not 
provide solutions to concrete problems, 
but only the fundamental principles 
to which we shall look’ for guidance. 
Some months ago, a Boston business 
man told me that no man was fit to 
guide American policy who did not 
have to face a “Saturday-night pay- 
roll.” The application of this criterion 
would decimate the ranks of our 
statesmen, leaving few if any of those 
whom we are accustomed to revere 
and trust. The business man does, it 
is true, carry responsibilities which 
cannot fairly be translated into terms 
of his personal profit; others depend 
on him, and he must act, and not 
merely talk, in their behalf. Neverthe- 
less, a man who is preoccupied with 
meeting Ais Saturday-night payroll 
may, through this very sense of im- 
mediate responsibility, become forget- 
ful of other pay-rolls—to what is due 
the people or mankind at large, I do 
not see how we can escape the conclu- 
sion that these wider requirements 
may sometimes be inconsistent with 
the narrower, and necessitate the cur- 
tailment or even the liquidation of a 
particular business enterprise and the 
shifting of capital and labor to other 
uses. If we are to give precedence to 
the whole or the long run, without 
a suicidal destruction of partial and 
immediate goods, we must discover 
ways in which inevitable cost of pro- 
gress and reorganization shall be re- 
duced to a minimum, and in which 
there shall be no violation of the le- 
gitimate expectations, or the essential 
hopes and well-being of parties con- 
cerned, 


All-Inclusive Good 


These considerations do not tell us 
whether our tariff should be raised or 
lowered; or how far we should seck to 
expand the volume of international 
trade; but they do tell us that in de- 
ciding this and like questions we should 
look to international economic co- 
operation, rather than to autarchy and 
economic warfare—in order that the 
world’s total resources may be uti- 
lized for the maximum happiness and 
development of all men. 


These considerations do not tell us 
how far we should expend our own 
national resources to improve the lot 
of backward or distant peoples, but 
only that in the pursuit of our own 
prosperity we should employ measures 
which are consistent with a world- 
wide prosperity. To employ a trivial, 
but classic example, they do not imply 


that we should supply the Hottentots 
with free milk. If we were to deny 
our own children milk in order that 
the Hottentots might have a quart 
apiece, we would only shift the locus 
of malnutrition; our own people have 
not only an equal right but the first 
claim upon the benefits of our own 
economic system. The service of hu- 
man welfare, whether profitable or 
charitable, begins at home. But who, 
on the other hand, will deny that 
ideally every Hottentot should have 
his quart of milk, if he needs it? This 
is not a pious sentiment to be greeted 
with sneers, but a goal to be sought, 
provided it is sought realistically, that 
is, with prudence and statesmanship. 
We should seek to provide for our 
own people in such wise as will, 
eventually and in the long run, enable 
Hottentots to have their own cows, 
or to exchange products of their own 
for an exportable surplus of our dairy 
products. 


This, I submit, is the total way in 
which we should think about such 
problems, though it does not prescribe 
the precise conclusions to which our 
thinking and our experience will lead. 
There will be something gained if we 
can agree to accept the same standard 
of success and failure. And here we 
must take the broad ground, the 
ground of the general welfare—all 
men and all interests being reckoned 
in the sum, and none being excluded, 
however remote and unfamiliar. A 
policy based on my individual good 
must give way to a policy based on 
yours as well as mine; and so all along 
the line until we reach the point at 
which even our national good, how- 
ever it may exceed the good of any 
individual, occupation, group or re- 
gion, must give way to the all-in- 
clusive good of mankind. 


Let me turn briefly to the interna- 
tional political problems with which 
we are at present confronted. Here 
again the one-sided idealist will think 
only of the goal and will expect to 
reach it at one stride. The one-sided 
realist, seeing this to be impossible, 
will confine his attention to the next 
immediate step, regardless of the di- 
rection in which it leads. A whole or 
two-sided statesman, whether he be 
a public official or a disinterested pri- 
vate citizen, will seek to fit each step 
to - existing circumstances, while at 
the same time ordering these steps 
toward the ultimate goal. 


Let me quote the following ed- 
itorial comment on the results of the 
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PRECISION 


WITH A PURPOSE 


The most decisive “battle” of World 
War IIi—the Battle of Production—was 
fought and largely won before a shot 
was fired. It had to be that way! Be- 
fore our fighting forces could engage 
the enemy, the greatest collection of 
fighting machines the world has ever 
seen had to be assembled. The Allen Man- 
ufacturing Company is proud of the part 
its employees played—and are still play- 
ing—in producing the hollow screws and 
dowel pins that were needed to hold 
strongly together this array of fighting 
equipment and the machines needed to 
make it. 


Before planes or tanks or guns could 
be produced, intricate machine tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures were required. 
Allen precision hollow screws—exact in 
every dimension, accurately threaded, and 
heat treated for great strength—helped 
fill the bill. Then, when the actual manu- 
facture of implements of war began, 
Allen screws again were called into action 
—large screws as thick as a thumb to 
assemble tanks and heavy guns, medium 
size screws to hold aeroplane wings fast, 
tiny screws hardly bigger than a pencil 
lead for radio apparatus, navigation in- 
struments and other delicate mechanisms. 


For countless requirements, Allen 
screws answer demands for positive pro- 
tection against fastening failure. Along 
with the 200 men and women from 
Allen who have left their machines to 
ensure final victory, the Allen name has 
girdled the globe. Dozens of new ap- 
plications for the hexagon socket screw 
have resulted from their world-wide 
use—thousands of future producers of 
peace time goods have become acquainted 
with “Allens”. These are signs which 
point to steady employment after the war 
at 133 Sheldon Street for a substantial 
group of Connecticut craftsmen—hollow 
screw specialists who realize the impor- 
tance of “traditional Yankee precision” 
in war or peace. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 





conference at Dumbarton Oaks. Re- 
ferring to those who find fault with 
its results because they fall so far 
short of the ideal, the writer says: 


The World Ahead 


“Basically, of course, these critics 
are right in what they want. They 
want a world organization which 
frankly curtails sovereignties, in which 
the rights of small nations shall be 
the same as the rights of great na- 
tions, in which fair play and justice 
and fraternity shall prevail. It is right 
to want these things, and to use them 
as a criterion. But they must always 
be wanted with an understanding that 
they can never be achieved, and hence 
with a resolve that the failure to 
achieve them shall never lead to bit- 
terness, shall never tempt to despair.”* 


I should amend this statement to 
read as follows: “It is right to want 
these things and to use them as a 
criterion. But they must be wanted 
with an understanding that they can- 
not be immediately achieved, and 
hence with a resolve that the failure 
to achieve them at one stroke shall not 
lead to bitterness, shall not tempt to 
despair, but shall incite to sustained 
effort.” 


There are two sets of international 
political problems which overlap the 
problems of war, and for whose 
prompt solution the victor powers are 
responsible. There are the problems con- 
nected with the boundaries of the lib- 
erated countries; and there are the 
problems connected with the demilita- 
rization and control of the defeated 
Axis countries. Many of these prob- 
lems have, for better or for worse, al- 
ready been solved, not placed on the 
agenda of a future international or- 
ganization, but solved by diplomatic 
negotiations among the great victor 
powers, with such further consulta- 
tions as these shall see fit to conduct. 
Before we hasten to condemn these 
procedures as a return to the old power 
politics, there are several things that 
we must bear clearly in mind. 


In the first place, the resistance 
groups in conquered or Axis-con- 
quered countries are our allies and if 
they are accepted as allies, they must 
be given assurances now regarding 
their future. 


In the second place, territorial and 
other settlements must be made 
promptly in order to avoid a pro- 


1 The Commonwealth, October 27, 1944 (Vol. 
XLI), p. 27. 
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longation of anarchy and destructive 
civil wars. In the third place, until an 
international organization is firmly es- 
tablished we must work with the in- 
struments we already possess—namely, 
with the instruments of diplomacy. 
In the fourth place, an international 
organization must start somewhere 
with a status quo, not to be perpetu- 
ated, but to be taken as a point of 
departure; and that status quo, or 
base line, since it is prior to the opera- 
tion of the new order must itself be 
arrived at by the methods of the old 
order. In the fifth place, the great 
victor powers which will barely have 
escaped subjection to the Axis aggres- 
sors, and will have achieved security 
only by enormous sacrifices, are not 
going at once to entrust that hard-won 
security to an organization in which 
they may be out-voted and overruled. 
In the sixth place and finally, we 
as Americans must not forget that 
when the Far East takes the place of 
Europe as the main theatre of war, we 
are going to feel about the islands of 
the Pacific, the coast of China, and 
the countries of southeastern Asia as 
Soviet Russia now feels about Finland, 
the Baltic States, and the Balkans. 
Does any one suppose that when Japan 
is finally forced to surrender we are 
going, at once and without further 
ado, to refer the future of these lib- 
erated regions, saturated with the 
blood of our fighting men, to the de- 
cisions of a new-born international or- 
ganization in which we may be out- 
voted by forty or fifty scattered na- 
tions or overruled by the decision of 
an international court? Then we shall 
be less squeamish about power poli- 
tics; and it is to be hoped that we 
shall not find ourselves in the ridicu- 
lous position of advocating abstract 
justice at a distance, while quite pre- 
pared to throw our weight about when 
things get nearer home—to the West- 
ern Hemisphere or to the Pacific, 
where we believe that the interests 
which we have at stake are vital. 
There is no moral defeatism in this 
position provided we take it for what 
it is—namely, for a step forward in 
an ideal direction. We must have our 
Quebecs, as well as our Dumbarton 
Oaks; and it is to be noted that they 
can take place simultaneously and in- 
dependently. And even our Dum- 
barton Oaks is a mixture of idealism 
and realism. In an international de- 
mocracy or juridical order, the dif- 
ference between a great power and 
a small power is inadmissible. The 
proposed Security Council, which 











recognizes the peculiar role of a few 
great nations, and may even give 
them a veto power, is not ideal; but it 
is an instance of doing what we can 
in order that some day we may do 
better. 

In these perilous and confusing days 
of transition, which are a mixture of 
war and peace, and of the old and 
the new, the paramount consideration 
is the solidarity of Great Britain, So- 
viet Russia and the United States. If 
this fails, all fails. If this succeeds, 
then on this we can hope eventually 
to build an order that will satisfy the 
full demands of reason and conscience. 

There is a place in this world for 
poets and prophets whose attention 
is focused on the dazzling image of 
perfection and who keep that image 
before the eyes of lesser men. There 
is a place for those whose conscience 
is so tender, and whose logic is so pure, 
that they are deeply offended by that 
taint of selfishness and force which 
affects all human policy adapted to 
present circumstance. Without those 
perfectionists, we might forget the 
goal and lapse into inertia or oppor- 
tunism. 

For the rank and file of mankind, 
and for those men of affairs whose 
principal duty it is to do the best pos- 
sible as a step toward the best con- 
ceivable, the prime moral necessity is 
courage and a long wind. Man’s pil- 
grimage here on earth must move 
slowly and pursue a tortuous course. 
This requires both of our leaders and 
of ourselves, the people on whose sup- 
port they must depend, a capacity to 
postpone as well as to achieve, and to 
postpone without forgetting. It re- 
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quires that we shall exert ourselves in- 
tensely but with patience. We must 
see things whole and take the long 
view despite the fact that every con- 
crete step must be partial and short. 


Your effort added to mine, and ours 
to those of others; tomorrow added to 
today, and the remote to the near, 
all will sum up in the end to the 
realization of that ideal which our 
fond imagination already anticipates. 
But only provided we have endurance 
and indomitable persistence, and 
transmit to later generations the sense 
of a task unfinished but well-begun. 





IN THIS WE AGREE 
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and, approximately, throughout a 


given industry. 


10. That labor has a right to ex- 
press itself in political action and to 
influence State and National adminis- 
trations within the bounds of reason 
and honesty. 


IH. LABOR AND MANAGE- 
MENT AGREE TOGETHER: 


1. That they have a joint responsi- 
bility to main and promote the 
economic welfare of the nation. 


2. That they have a joint responsi- 
bility to consider the safety and 
health not only of the plant person- 
nel but also of the community and 
the nation. 
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3. That they have a joint responsi- 
bility to promote and support public 
agencies engaged in the solution of 
social problems. 


4. That in time of war the security 
of the nation and victory of our armed 
forces is of prime concern to both 
labor and management. 


§. That they have a joint responsi- 
bility to maintain and promote the 
principles of equality, justice and 
democracy which constitute our civic 
heritage. 


Each of these points of agreement 
can be elaborated upon with citations 
of action taken by both labor and 
management exhibiting the transla- 
tion of the agreement into established 
programs. 

Even where serious conflict has 
emerged between labor and manage- 
ment the representatives of both are 
quite likely to proclaim their accord 
with these basic propositions. 


It can be concluded that the resolu- 
tion of industrial conflict for the 
future depends largely upon the ad- 
vance of honest and objective think- 
ing and action on both sides. Since, 
as over against these basic agreements, 
the differences between labor and 
management are comparatively few 
and unimportant, the outlook for in- 
dustrial peace ought to be very good. 


It remains true, however, that a 
lack of sincerity on the part of in- 
dividuals on either side, can threaten 
not only the welfare of industry and 
labor but also that of the nation. 


One single requirement remains, 
that men be honest with one another. 
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SOME WORTH - WHILE facts 
which we believe should be brought 
to the attention of management 
were recently brought out by George 
J. Callos, advertising manager of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, in a talk he gave be- 
fore a group of newspapermen of his 
state. According to Mr. Callos, there 
are four specific reasons why a manu- 
facturer should make himself and his 
product known in his home town. 


In the first place, he points out, 
such advertising and publicity builds 
employee morale. While most com- 
panies have house organ publications, 
they reach employees only, while the 
local newspapers reach the entire 
community. 


Secondly, such advertising and 
publicity builds employee prestige in 
the eyes of the public, which re- 
bounds to the benefit of the company. 


The third point, Mr. Callos sets 
forth, is that a sound public relations 
program is an effective method of 
assuring oneself of the cream of the 
employment crop, since a company 
which has built up a good local repu- 
tation usually attracts the best work- 
ers. 


Finally, Mr. Callos says, “If adver- 
tising plays such a big part in selling 
our products, why isn’t it just as im- 
portant to use advertising to sell us 
as a company to our community? 
Isn’t it important that we tell this 
community what we contribute to it 
in the form of American good living? 
Not just that we give 30,000 people 
jobs, but what those jobs mean to all 
of us as a community living to- 
gether.” 

Commenting upon Mr. Callos’ 
statement, the Hartford Courant as- 
serts, in an editorial published March 
4 under the title of “Profit Without 
Honor,” the following: “For years in- 
dustrialists have fumed and fussed 
about the restrictions of government. 


They have been snowed under by the 
smart propaganda of New Deal tub- 
thumpers who have, when the occa- 
sion suited, painted business and in- 
dustry in dark colors. But except in 
rare instances no industrialist has had 
either the imagination or the courage 
to counteract this by a well-planned 
educational campaign in his own 
community. It is generally true that 
while these concerns may be making 
a profit, they are signally without 
honor in their own community mere- 
ly because they have not told their 
own story.” 


xk 


BY NOW WE HOPE you have had 
the opportunity of examining the 
“Directory of Connecticut Research 
and Engineering Facilities,” which we 
mailed on March 9 to all Association 
members, chambers of commerce, em- 
ployers’ and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, libraries, industrial laboratories 
listed in the book, and to a substan- 
tial group of individuals, including 
officers of all engineering societies in 
the state. 

Already we have had some inquir- 
ies to learn why we had not listed cer- 
tain manufacturing plants who have 
research facilities. The facts are that 
the directory was only intended to in- 
clude such research facilities as were 
available to all reputable individuals 
or companies, regardless of whether 
or not they were customers of a given 
organization. We are well aware that 
there are somewhere between 100 and 
200 laboratory facilities, owned by 
manufacturers in the state, which are 
used exclusively to solve company 
and customers’ research problems. If, 
in the future, it becomes possible for 
many of these large facilities owned 
by manufacturers to be used in the 
solution of problems of non-custom- 
ers, we shall be pleased to list them 
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in a later edition of the directory. In 
fact, President Fuller, in his foreword, 
asks for suggestions and listings of 
facilities that should be included in 
a later edition. The whole effort is 
designed to assist manufacturers with 
their immediate technical problems 
and their longer range new product 
developments. 


While it is our opinion that the 
facilities listed in this directory, to- 
gether with other unlisted facilities 
we shall be able to contact, will be 
sufhcient for Connecticut’s needs, it 
will be only through the reporting of 
unfulfilled needs to us that we shall 
learn whether or not the state needs 
any additional facilities. 


x*k 


SENSING THE GROWING im- 
portance of public relations, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
completed a survey, in February, 
which indicated that three-fourths of 
the ccmpanies replying to the Board’s 
survey had integrated public relations 
programs under the supervision of 
one or more company executives. 
Among the media used in reaching 
the various groups were: news re- 
leases, several types of institutional 
advertising, company periodicals, 
stockholders’ reports and special book- 
lets. Several companies also reported 
the use of personal contacts, radio 
broadcasts and movie shorts. In the 
opinion of . executives surveyed, the 
most important single group to reach 
in public relations work is employees, 
with customers ranking a close sec- 
ond. 


xk * 


THE “HUMAN FACTOR” in 
cost reduction has been delineated in 
a recently published series of booklets 
designed to secure enthusiastic co- 
operation of workers. These booklets, 
published by the American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., include: 
“The Personnel Aspects of Cost Re- 
duction”, $1.00; ‘The Foreman’s 
Role in Cost Reduction’’, 75¢; “‘Selec- 
tion and Development of Foremen 
and Workers”, 75¢; ‘“‘Personnel Prob- 
lems in Production”, 75¢; “Increas- 
ing Factory Output Through Better 
Use”, 75¢; “Development and Opera- 
tion of Labor-Management Commit- 
tees”, 50¢; “The Morale Function of 
the Executive”, 15¢; and ‘‘Manage- 
ment The Simple Way”, 7¢. 





TRANSPORTATION 


By N. W. FORD 


Executive Vice-President 


CLAIM FOR OVERTIME— 
NEED FOR ICC RULING UP- 
HELD:—In a decision of a Federal 
District Court of New York it was 
ruled that a motor carrier, in cases 
of contested jurisdiction, may make 
a valid defense against a suit for over- 
time under the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act by maintaining that 
the plaintiff must obtain an adminis- 
trative determination from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to 
whether the work for which over- 
time is claimed affects safety of 
operations. This opinion was written 
in the so-called Ispass case, in which 
Murray Ispass and others sought to 
collect overtime from Pyramid Motor 
Freight Corporation under provisions 
of the Labor Standards Act. 

There have been many such cases 
and virtually all turn on the question 
of whether the particular employee 
duties affect safety of operation. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
jurisdiction and employees are not 
entitled to overtime under the Labor 
Standards Act if the duties are held 
to affect safety. 


xk 


EFFECTIVE DATE RULE 18 
TARIFF CIRCULAR MF 3 POST- 
PONED:—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has postponed from April 
1, 1945 until January 1, 1947 the 
effective date of Rule 18 (a) of Tariff 
Circular MF No. 3, requiring that 
motor common carriers publish tariff 
indexes in prescribed form and file 
the publications with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


xk * 


POSTPONEMENT SOUGHT — 
RULE 5 (a) TARIFF CIRCU- 
LAR MF-3:—Through a _ petition 
filed by the American Trucking As- 
sociation, the Interstate Commerce 


Commission has been requested to 
postpone the effective date of Rule 5 
(a) of Tariff Circular MF-3 until 
six months after the end of the war 
to permit naming of joint rates with- 
out including specific routing provi- 
sions, and to postpone for a like period 
the effective date of Rule 4 (k) to 
enable continued use of intermediate 
points rules in tariffs without refer- 
ence to specific routing. 


xk 
STATE LEGISLATION:—SB 741 


was introduced in the General Assem- 
bly on behalf of the Motor Truck As- 
sociation of Connecticut. It proposes 
substantially to increase the allowable 
gross weight and size of motor vehi- 
cles on Connecticut highways. Under 
the bill, the permitted height of com- 
mercial vehicles would be increased 
from 12’6” to 13’6”. The length of 
single vehicles would remain at 40’. 
The length of tractor semi-trailers 
would be increased from 40’ to 50’ 
and provision is made for the use of 
full trailers having a maximum 
length not in excess of 65’. Full trail- 
ers are not permitted on Connecticut 
highways at the present time. The 
gross weight of vehicles equipped 
with pneumatic tires, now 40,000 
pounds, would be subject to a formula 
that would allow approximately 52,- 
000 pounds as the gross weight for 
tractor semi-trailers and about 67,000 
pounds for full trailers. The Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway of- 
ficials has recommended maximum 
sizes and weights as follows: Height 
121%’, length single vehicle 35’, trac- 
tor semi-trailer 35’, other combina- 
tion 45’. The gross weight formula 
proposed by the Motor Truck Associa- 
tion is considerably more liberal than 
that proposed by the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials. 

SB 742—Under the terms of this 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN 


has always been a feature 
of our activity in 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


For conventional applica- 
tions, we recommend stand- 
ard products. 


For specific problems where 
reliability is essential and 
prompt delivery is impor- 
tant, we offer custom-built 
controls to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 


In product design or pro- 
duction control, perhaps 
YOUR problem can _ be 
solved most effectively in 
our electronic laboratory. A 
survey involves no obliga- 
tion. 


ARTHUR T. HATTON 
& COMPANY 


410 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
Tel, 5-2159 


PAWL 


me eo. but! 
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THERE'S FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
IN THE QUOTATION, “IF YOU 
HAVE NOTHING TO ADVERTISE, 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR SALE.” 


EVEN IN WARTIME YOU HAVE 
SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE— 
YOUR NAME, SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, POST-WAR PRODUCTS. 


BuT MAKE YOUR PROGRAM 
WELL-ROUNDED, DESIGNED BY 
AN AGENCY WHOSE STAFF IS 
ENGINEERING-TRAINED, WHO 
UNDERSTAND THE TECHNICAL 
AS WELL AS THE SALES SIDE 
OF YOUR PROBLEMS. 


IN SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT, 


THE RECOGNIZED INDUSTRIAL 
AGENCY !S 


ve 


PRODUCTS 
RESEARCH 


J 
TL | 


STAMFORD, CONN. 





MANUFACTURERS 


You can have your own 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT WITHOUT 
COST, TROUBLE OR RISKS 


Reputable, experienced export company, 
with efficient sales organization abroad, 
is looking for agencies or other suitable 
arrangements with manufacturers of 


TEXTILES, HARDWARE, CHEMICALS, 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES, GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 

We will develop intensively all foreign 
markets for your products, take charge of 
the whole export procedure and all risks, 
and pay you on regular domestic terms. 


References of other leading manufacturers, 
both inside and outside Connecticut, will 
be furnished upon request. Inquiries in- 
vited. Address “EXPORT”, c/o Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 436 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 


We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


_a? 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 


Foreign Trade 


Dept., and Manager 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


MEXICAN BUSINESSMEN LIKE 
HARTFORD:—Recently we had a 
visit from our friend, Jesus Alvarez 
Lopez of Mexico City who has now 
made four trips to Connecticut since 
our first meeting with him three years 
ago. At that time we were able to 
assist him in making contacts with 
Connecticut firms for the importation 
of electrical equipment. This time, 
Mr. Alvarez brought with him his 
brother, Jose Alvarez Lopez, who is 
also of Mexico City but interested in 
a different electrical line. 

Since Mr. Alvarez is unable to 
speak English, Mr. H. O. Hahn, the 
Association’s translator, has always 
acted as interpreter for him. 

The recent trip was the first for 
Jose Alvarez and the brothers arrived 
at the time of Connecticut’s biggest 
snowstorm of the year. It was the 
first time Jose had seen snow, and al- 
though he was much impressed with 
its beauty he was also very much im- 
pressed with the way it impeded 
transportation. 

These men are looking to the ad- 
vancement in the electrification of 
Mexico City since many old buildings 
are being razed to make room for ex- 
pansion of modernistic sections. They 
are expecting to expand their opera- 
tions as soon as wartime limitations 
on the exporting of electrical equip- 
ment from the United States to Mex- 
ico City are lifted. 


On many occasions the Association 
has had an opportunity of assisting 
foreign visitors in making contacts 
and it is always gratified whenever a 
large volume of business results from 
them. 


For other news of foreign visitors, 
see the article in this issue on the visit 
of the representatives from the Mid- 
dle East, who have recently been 
guests of the Association’s foreign 
trade committee and Governor Bald- 
win. 
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“FACTS OF LIFE ON EXPORT”: 
—Recently a small pamphlet pub- 
lished by the American Exporter, 
gives some questions and answers on 
exports which are extremely interest- 
ing. 

Q. What has been the effect of the 
rapid industrialization abroad upon 
our Own exports? 

A. A number of countries formerly 
chiefly agricultural, pastoral or min- 
ing in recent years experienced a great 
industrial development. This has 
necessarily changed the nature of our 
exports to them, decreasing the pro- 
portion of over-the-counter goods 
and increasing the proportion of 
equipment, machinery and _ factory 


supplies. Instead of diminishing our 


total exports, however, the net result 
has been a steady increase. Nor has 
this growth been only in the direction 
of countries in the midst of the in- 
dustrialization process. In fact, highly 
industrialized Great Britain is, next 
to Canada, our best export market 
for manufactured goods. 

Other 1938 examples of the pur- 
chase of finished manufactured goods 
from the United States are: 

Mexico, with 19,500,000 popula- 
tion, bought 75% more than the 
Netherlands Indies, with 67,000,000. 

Argentina, with 13,500,000 popu- 
lation, bought seven times as much 
as Egypt, with 16,000,000. 

Brazil, with 45,000,000 bought 
twice as much as British India, with 
300,000,000. 

New Zealand, with only 1,650,000, 
bought in 1938 eight times more 
manufactured goods from the United 
States than Ecuador, with approxi- 
mately double the population. 


Q. Does not the increased indus- 
trialization abroad threaten our home 
market with a flood of cheap import- 
ed merchandise? 

A. No. We still have tariff protec- 

(Continued on page 37) 









s the topic of the evening 
is ‘“‘full employment” and this 


column tries to concern itself 
with personnel matters, perhaps a dis- 
sertation is appropriate on that sub- 
ject. 

When Johnny does come marching 
home he will want to return to a land 
strangely different from the lands he 
has visited. It will be his land which 
he has idealized as perfect. Perfection 
is a so-called relative matter so we 
won’t discuss here any of the imper- 
fections that are actual or imagined. 
Perhaps we should do a little forced 
traveling so we can get Johnny’s 
viewpoint. But when the war is over 
let’s first not confuse him with an 
excess of agencies and individuals, 
most of them well intentioned, but 
representing a block in his return un- 
less better planned for him. Secondly, 
if he is disabled, let’s be really aware 
of it and try to do some intelligent 
and constructive placement. Finally, 
let’s all get together and try to main- 
tain an America that truly is a land 
of opportunity and jobs. 

So far as jobs are concerned, the 
best quote we have seen is that of 
General Lewis B. Hershey, director 
of the Selective Service system, who 
says: 

“Full employment will not be 
provided by legislation. Jobs are 
provided by business, industrial and 
agricultural activity. No one per- 
son or group of persons can wave 
a pen and create adequate jobs. 
They are created largely by those 
who have the ideas, the materials 
and the selling ability to bring 
about an exchange for people’s dol- 
lars. And, to a great extent, that 
exchange must be stimulated by 
the individual employer. On him 
rests a large share of the responsi- 
bility of speeding up peacetime 
commerce by creating markets, 

stimulating demands and thereby 
providing jobs.” 


PERSONNEL 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


Executive Assistant 





















Those who cherish the American 
way say that jobs are created by low 
unit cost production and expansive 
selling. Full employment ensues. Full 
employment will be the answer to the 
veteran and all of us. 


Many veterans will be attracted to 
the opportunities presented by the 
offer of a chance to set themselves 
up in their own small business under 
the loan provisions of the G. I. Bill. 
Others will go back to their old jobs 
or new ones they are better suited to. 


Forbes magazine emphasizes small 
business opportunities by running a 
series of articles in the field of small 
business which range all the way from 
suggestions in light planes for pleas- 
ure and profit to the operation of ex- 
cursion boats. Some of the ideas seem 
almost fantastic but all of them have 
produced income for many. Accelera- 
tion of interest in small undertakings 
will be a large factor in achievement 
of full employment and expanded in- 
come. 


Large scale housing programs will 
cause a specific demand for the con- 
struction equipment, plumbers sup- 
plies and hardware made in Connec- 
ticut’s diversified industry. Pent up 
demand for consumers goods, durable 
or otherwise, can complete the pic- 
ture. 

While we in Connecticut should 
not become over optimistic about the 
future and permit a let down in our 
efforts to maintain a sound economy, 
there is much to look forward to in 
the employment field. 


xk 


RECOMMENDED for veteran cen- 
ters and personnel departments is a 
recent compendium of state laws af- 
fecting veterans and their dependents. 
The booklet, a publication, of the 
State of Connecticut, has been issued 
by the Veterans’ Home Commission. 
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THE 


Personnel 
Laboratory 


17 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, 17, N. Y, 


invites your inquiries re- 
garding its services cover- 
ing all phases of personnel 
administration, evaluation 
and development. 


© Aptitude Testing 


@ Personnel Evaluation 











© Foreman Policy Man- 
uals 


®@ Employee Manuals 

®@ Employee Magazines 
© Merit Rating Plans 
© Suggestion Systems 
© Attitude Surveys 

© Employee Counseling 















© Supervisory Training 

























Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 










































































































































































QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 


Counsel 





QUESTION: Are there any guides 
for employers to use in determin- 
ing whether a certain job is too 
hazardous for workers under 18 
years old as prohibited by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act? 

ANSWER: Yes. The Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor has issued a number 


ing is a list of the, advisory stand- 
ards and the orders which have 
been issued: 


Advisory Standards Issued to Date 


No. 1—Advisory Standards for the 
Safe Employment of Young 
Workers. (Revision of No. 1— 
Employment of Young Workers 


of pamphlets containing advisory in War Industries, October 
standards for certain industries and 1942.) 

also a few orders declaring certain No. 2—Advisory Standards for 
occupations hazardous under the Shipbuilding. 

Fair Labor Standards Act. Follow- No. 3—Advisory Standards for 







TIME AND MOTION STUDY 
JOB EVALUATION 
WAGE INCENTIVES 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 
SURVEYS AND REPORTS 





































R. B. BROWN AND COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


410 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 






















PLANT LAYOUT STUDIES 
OPERATION METHODS 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 


COST ACCOUNTING 
FLEXIBLE BUDGETS 
SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURE 





















Lead and Lead-Using Industries. 

No. 4—Advisory Standards for 
Employment Involving Exposure 
to Carbon Disulfide. 

No. 5—Advisory Standards for 
Employment Involving Expos- 
ure to Chlorinated Solvents. 

No. 6—Advisory Standards 
Welding Occupations. 

No. 7—Advisory Standards for the 
Operation of Metal-Working 
Machines. 

No. 8—Advisory Standards for the 
Aircraft Industry. 

No. 9—Advisory Standards for the 
Pulp and Paper Industries. 

No. 10—Advisory Standards for 
the Textile Industries. 

No. 11—Advisory Standards for 

the Railroad Industry. 


for 


Hazardous Occupations Orders 


These orders, issued under the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938,° raise 
the minimum age of employment 
to 18 years in the occupations cov- 
ered. 

No. 1—Occupations in explosives 


plants. 

No. 2—Motor vehicle drivers and 
helpers. 

No. 3—Occupations in coal min- 
ing. 

No. 4—Occupations in logging 


and sawmilling. 

No. 5—Operation of power-driven 
woodworking machines and cer- 
tain types of off-bearing. 

No. 6—Occupations involving ex- 
posure to radioactive substances. 


These lists contain general des- 
criptions of the types of work 
deemed comparatively safe and 
those too hazardous and also lists 
specific jobs under each category 
for purposes of illustration. Copies 
of these publications may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing 
to the Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C., or by request at the 
office of the Association. 


x kk 


The Connecticut Legislature 


In spite of the criticism heaped 
upon the Legislature for its delibera- 
tion before enacting novel legislation, 
it grinds out all needed measures and 
might well omit some. The present 
session of the Connecticut General 
Assembly is no exception. There are 
pending before it the usual licensing 
proposals which would require in- 





































creasing numbers of individuals, 
whatever their occupations, to secure 
licenses from one source or another. 

A number of amendments are of- 
fered to both the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the Unemployment 
Compensation Act. 

To continue the program of requir- 
ing employers to pay more and more 
for less and less, there is a bill requir- 
ing payment for not exceeding four 
hours for time off to vote in state 
elections. The employer is further re- 
quired to notify his employees of this 
privilege at least one week before each 
election. 

You will be kept informed through 
bulletins of the progress of all such 
legislation and inquiries about specific 
measures are welcomed. 


xk 


Reconversion 


Among problems of reconversion, 
not the least are wage adjustments. 
So long as wage stabilization is with 
us, it will be necessary to secure per- 
mission from the W. L. B. to reduce 
wages as well as to increase them. 
Questions then arise concerning the 
difference between war production 
jobs and peacetime jobs, which 
changes require permission, and, for 
the time being at least, whether it is 
permissible to pay wages on a wartime 
scale for peacetime jobs. The W. L. B. 
has partly answered this question in a 
recent ruling given the Dunbar Fur- 
niture Mfg. Co. (Release B-1979). 
The Board ruled that since the “job 
contents” were not “substantially” 
changed because of the reconversion, 
it was permissible for the company to 
continue to pay its present rates. 
These rates had been approved for 
producing wooden airplane parts and 
were higher than those the company 
had previously paid while making 
furniture. The Board confined its rul- 
ing to the, facts of the case in ques- 
tion but evidently the determining 
factor is a comparison of “job con- 
tent.” 
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tion, as well as all the advantages of 
mass production, etc., which have 
made our export trade possible. 

The new industrial revolution, 
whereby countries formerly agricul- 
tural, pastoral, or mining, are turning 




































to industry, became pronounced about 
1932, when the curve of world in- 
dustrial production (exclusive of the 
United States and Russia) for the 
first time rose faster than the curve 
of international trade, yet there was 
no abnormal increase of imports into 
the United States. 

On the contrary, imports of fin- 
ished manufactures by 1938 were up 
less than $100,000,000 compared with 
1932, as against an increase of ex- 
ports of American finished goods of 
$900,000,000. 

In other words, for every dollar 
of increased imports of foreign fin- 
ished goods, we exported nine dollars 
worth of our own finished goods. 

Q. What has been the effect here 
of the Hull Trade Agreement pro- 
gram? 

A. The ratio of duty to the value 
of dutiable imports, has been reduced 
from 40.10%, in 1929, to 39.30%, 
in 1938, an almost negligible amount. 

Indeed, in six out of the fifteen 
tariff schedules, the 1938 ratio was 
actually higher than in 1929. 


And, as already pointed out, our 
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imports of finished manufactures in- 
creased, between 1932 and 1938, only 
$77,000,000, or 22.5%, while exports 
of finished manufactures increased 
$900,000,000, or 142%. 

The total value of United States 
manufactured products, which stood 
at 68 billion dollars in 1929, and was 
down to 40 billions in 1931, had 
climbed back to over 60 billions in 
1937. 

The number of wage earners in 
manufacturing industries, averaging 
8,369,705 in 1929, and dropping 
more than two millions during the 
depression, was back to 8,569,231 in 
1937. 

And the net income of all manu- 
facturing corporations, which was 
$4,406,000,000 in 1929, and fell to 
a deficit of $1,806,000,000 in 1932, 
was in 1937 back to $3,703,000,000. 
In 1938, four years after the recip- 
rocal trade agreement program be- 
came operative, the total net income 
of all manufacturing corporations was 
$1,590,000,000. In 1939, it was 
$3,568 ,000,000. 

(Continued on page 43) 


GENERAL@DELECTRIC 


The Government permits 


repairs, and we are in 
position to make them. 


Also, we have service 


contracts. 


Write or phone 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 


Hartford 2-1789 


Waterbury 4-3319 


Bridgeport 3-5787 



















BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE January index* of general 

business activity in Connecti- 

cut rose, for the third consecu- 
tive month, to an estimated 65.4% 
above normal. A marked improve- 
ment in employment and a corres- 
ponding gain in the number of man- 
hours worked, coupled with an in- 
crease in freight shipments, were the 
principal factors responsible for re- 
cent increases in the general business 
index. The United States index of in- 
dustrial activity fell off slightly in 
January to an estimated 41% above 
normal. Unusually severe weather in 
several of the northeastern states in- 
terfered with rail shipments and 
handicapped operations of industrial 
establishments. The decline was par- 
ticularly noticeable in connection with 
coal mining and steel mill operations. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Connecticut rose four 
percentage points in January to an 
estimated 57.4% above normal. The 
nationwide campaign directed toward 
drawing workers into essential war 
jobs, which got under way late in 
1944, is already producing favorable 
results. United States Employment 
Service offices were first to notice the 
rush of male workers seeking jobs in 
critical industry. U. S. E. S. reported 
that many of the applicants were 
4-F’s and men employed in non-essen- 
tial occupations. A survey of several 
arms plants located in various sec- 
tions of the country brought reports 
of improved employment conditions 
in nearly every instance. It is thought 
that if the early trend to war work 
continues it will lessen the need for 
national service legislation. 

Figures now available concerning 
employment in Connecticut for the 
month of January reflect an upward 
trend comparable to that experienced 
throughout the nation. A report cov- 
ering eighty-two Hartford County 
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plants, employing approximately 100,- 
000 persons, shows a gain of 850 em- 
ployees in January, the first increase 
since June 1943. These same concerns 
reported a net loss of 1,700 workers 
for January of last year and a loss 
of some 21,000 during the year 1944. 
The State Department of Labor has 
announced that accession reports ex- 
ceeded unemployment notices by 
1,700 in the last two weeks of Janu- 
ary and the net loss for the month as 
a whole, in all concerns covered by 
unemployment insurance, was only 
1,200. This compares with a loss of 
7,200 for January 1944 and a loss of 
about 62,000 for the year as a whole. 

Whereas employment results so far 
this year have been encouraging, we 
are reminded by the War Manpower 
Commission that more workers are 
needed in nearly every manufactur- 
ing center of the State if war produc- 
tion schedules are to be fulfilled. The 
Commission’s revised labor market 
area classifications as of February 1, 
however, made no change in Connec- 
ticut. 

In January the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories rose 
to an estimated 104.3% above nor- 
mal, returning to the level of last 
September, a position 47 percentage 
points below the standing of January 
1944. Average earnings and hours 
figures for November, the latest 
available month, show that male em- 
ployees in Connecticut factories re- 
ceived $58.40 for a 49-hour week 
compared with a United States aver- 
age of $55.32 for a 46.9-hour week. 
Connecticut female employees earned 
$39.05 for working 43.7 hours 
against a national average of $31.78 
for a 41.3-hour week. Male average 
hourly earnings in this State adjusted 
to a 40-hour base were $1.092 com- 
pared with $1.098 for the United 
States. Corresponding earnings for 
female employees $.856 and 
$.757, respectively. 


were 
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During the past year average earn- 
ings and hours worked tended to level 
off after three years of steady in- 
crease. However, hourly earnings for 
the country as a whole improved to 
some extent and in the case of male 
employees reached a point comparable 
to the rates earned by Connecticut 
workers. Female earnings in the Unit- 
ed States gained somewhat during the 
year, but in November were still ten 
cents an hour under the Connecticut 
figure. 
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bill, the operations of motor carriers 
within the limits of any town or city, 
having a population of 20,000 or more 
persons, would be made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Public Utilities 
Commission in the same manner that 
intercity operations are now regulated 
by the P. U. C. 

SB 334—Proposes to increase the 
gasoline tax from three cents to four 
cents per gallon. 

SB 156—Provides that private pas- 
senger automobiles carrying not more 
than five persons to or from their 
place of employment, when making 
not more than one round trip per day, 
shall not require a livery license for 
the period ending July 1, 1945 or un- 
til the cessation of hostilities between 
the United States and any foreign 
country. (Continues present law.) 


xk k 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION:— 
Senator Magnuson of Washington has 
introduced S. 549, a bill to amend 
the Motor Carrier Act by striking out 
the present Section 226 and substitut- 
ing a new section 226, giving the 
Commission authority to prescribe the 
maximum or minimum and maximum 
sizes and weights, including loads of 
motor vehicles or combinations when- 
ever such sizes and weights prescribed 
by state authority are brought in issue. 

§.356—Introduced by Senator Cor- 
don, provides for a two-year period 
of limitation for the recovery of un- 
dercharges by motor common carriers 
or for the collection of overcharges 
from motor common carriers by ship- 
pers. The proposed legislation would 
establish substantially the same provi- 
sions that are now applicable with re- 
spect to railroads. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Middletown 
Hartford 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Divi- 
sion New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Cg Inc 
Airplanes 
Aircraft Div 


New Haven 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Chance-Veught 
craft corp 
Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet pack- 
ing and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co. New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Hartford 


Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Balls 
+ Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
The Saartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann earings Corp (ball and 
roller 
Bells 


Stamford 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors a. se 
risto 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
ivision, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 
Aircraft 
Geo W Fleming Co 
Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Bolts and Nuts 


Wallingford 


bond, 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 


The Warner Brothers Company 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Pa = Box Co 
Robert Gair 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 
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The American 


(Advertisement) 


Brass and Bronze 
Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 


The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 


Bristol 

The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 

in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterb 
Brass Goods ee 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform 
fastened) 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
and tack 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey —_ 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


John M. 


Chain 
Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Chains—Bead y 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co Hartford 


Chucks & 


Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co 


New Britain 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Waterbury 


Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 

Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 

The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Contract Machining 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (meta! parts and assemblies) 


Branford 


503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 
Copper Durham 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Copper Sheets Waterbury 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Ilartford 
Crucibles & Refractories 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
aeeret Action Mechanisms 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporaiton New Haven 
688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 











Die-Heads—Self-Opening 

The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 

Barclay Sts New Haven 

The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Draperies 


Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Capewell Mig Company Hartford 


The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other an tools) 


ollinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


The Russell 
The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


ew Haven 

Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co Manchester 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Signs 

Advertising Corp New Haven 
Electrical Safety Switches 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc 

Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
ew Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 


Electrical Control Ggueretns 


United 


Hartford 


The Trumbull Electric Mfg Plainville 
Federal Electric Peedents’ Co i Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
-rystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 


Embalming Chemicals 


The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 

Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 


Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S$ en 2 . 
artfor: 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 


Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
: FELT—AIll Purposes 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 

Glenville 
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Ferrules 

Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 

The C H Norton Co North Westchester 

The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Specialty) 

Manchester 

Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 7 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
™ John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


t New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co 


Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Haven 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstalll Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 

Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refracteries Co Shelton 


Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 


Galvanizing 


Gilman 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 


Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gages) artford 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 

The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 

Gears and Gear Cutting 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co 

The Gray Mfg Co (Zerol Bevel) 

General Plating 
The Chromium Process Ceo (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 


New Haven 


The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
face, internal and special) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Brdigeport 
Hardware 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and _ industrial) fiddletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
(Advt.) 
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Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 

Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Danbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwelll Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 


The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 

Homer D. Bronson Company 

Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 

Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Hose ore ine 

The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Bridgeport 


domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids _ 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
aterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable 


The Whitney 


Co Inc 
Seymour 
Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointin 

The Raybestos Div of aybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (compressed sheet) 


Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Cor New Britain 
The = Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 


colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Leather 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co ew Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Equipment 

The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 


Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


or ew Britain 
The Banstales Hardware Co Stamford 
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Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
ae New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Machinery 

The Fenn Manufacturing Company 
(Special) Hartford 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J} L Lucas and Son Fairfield 

Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A _H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Geo W Fleming Co. Wallingford 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 


work only) Hartford 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 

rolling mull machinery) Torrington 

The Fenn Manufacturing Company (pre- 

cision parts) Hartford 
Magnets 

Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 


Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Marine Equipment 


The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 


New Haven 


New Haven 


mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) Oakdale 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 
The Greist Mfg Co 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bestaerers Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J. A. Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


ew Haven 

Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
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Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 


non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Hartford 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 


Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Paints and Enamels 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Parallel Tubes Mystie 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Pharmaceutical Specialties Mystic 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) ristol 


The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Pipe Meriden 
The American Brass Co (brass and a, congas 
Waterbury 

Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


ew Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 

Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Inc (300# AAR) Plainville 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co Watertown 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
The Hartford Chrome Corporaiton Hartford 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

(Advt) 
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Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
The Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
Production Control Equipment 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical : 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
(recording and _ controlling) 
Waterbury 


Torrington 


The Bristol Co 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G. & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


Hartford 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns : 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Retainers Southport 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle - auto- 


Shelton 
tem- 


Waterbury 
New Haven 


motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Compa 
otters 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 


J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 
copper) Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
Untied States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 


Rubbish Burners 


New Haven 


New Haven 


The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 

Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 

Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales-Industrial Dial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 

The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 


Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 





Screw Machine Products 


The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 


Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Set-Up Paper Boxes 
The Heminway Corporation 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams > 


Waterbury 


Glastonbury 


ears 

The Acme Shear co Chotechold) 
Sheet Metal Products 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp, Manufacturing 

Division (Job and Production Runs) 
New Haven 

Sheet Metal Stampings 

The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Shipment Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Shower Stalls 

Dextone Company -~ New Haven 
als 
The H C Cook Co in card files) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


y 
Smee Stacks Waterbury 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


New Haven 
The Porcupine oa <> 


Bridgeport 
The J B Williams ~ “Codustrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 

The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 

precision stampings) New Haven 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Springs & Wire Forms 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Spinnings 


The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Springs—Flat 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 


American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
™ : allace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Bristol 


J Ww , Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Fiat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
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Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibre, Cellulose, 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 


The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheet products to order) 
Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Structural Steel (Fabricated) 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Studio Couches 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Bristol 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 

The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 

The Seamless Rubber Company 

Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 

Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tanks (Steel & Alloy) 
The Porcupine Company 


Bridgeport 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 


94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 

The Geometric Tool Co 

Tarred Lines 


New Haven 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischeff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The eatnaieant Metals Co (plain or tinned in 


Jewett City 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 


Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Timing Devices and Time Switches 

M H Rhodes Inc 


Hartford 
Timing Devices 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Tinning 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Tht Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) | 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Tubing—Condenser Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Turret Lathe Products 
Geo W Fleming Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Eiliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air . 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Fliush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


New Haven 
New Haven 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Scovill 


Norwalk 
Wallingford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 


Sonoco 


Hartford 


New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


EXPORT NEWS 


(Continued from page 37) 


©. Are American and British ex- 
port gains made at each other’s ex- 
pense? 

A. No. On the contrary, normally 
our best export periods coincide with 
those of Great Britain and our poor- 
est export periods are also theirs. 

Thus, from 1926 to 1929 we in- 
creased our exports by $432,000,000, 
or 9%. In the same period Great 
Britain increased hers by 5%. 

Similarly, when the depression 
struck us and our exports fell off 
26% in 1930, Great Britain’s fell off 
21%. 

The best export year we had be- 
tween 1930 and the outbreak of 
World War II, was 1937. It was also 
Great Britain’s best year. 


: N CON 


Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 

Ventilating Systems 

Colonial Blower Company 

Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 3 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) i 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
he Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Welding Rods : 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 

Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
bronze and 
Waterbury 


copper & 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, 
nickel silver) 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


New Haven 


In the twenty years before World 
War II there were only two occasions 
when the rise and fall of exports by 
the two countries was not in unison. 
And these exceptions were merely a 
matter of timing. 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


(Continued from page 38) 


The index of freight shipments 
originated in eight Connecticut cities 
advanced in January to 53.7% above 
normal. This is an increase of 5.8 per- 
centage points over the preceding 
month and represents the highest 
freight index since May 1944. The 
severe weather conditions that con- 
gested freight traffic in several north- 
eastern states during January were 
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Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 


Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 


The 


m tals, all 
southport 


hew Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 


The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport Bridgeport 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 


not as extreme in southern New Eng- 
land as in neighboring areas thereby 
allowing Connecticut’s heavy ship- 
ment of war goods to move on 
schedule. 

The rapid rise in cost of living and 
wholesale prices that occurred in the 
early war years was held in check 
during the latter part of 1943 and 
throughout 1944. So far in this war 
living costs and prices have not ad- 
vanced in the same proportions they 
did in World War I. According to 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the cost of living index, 
rose from 99.6 in December 1939 to 
125.1 in May 1943 (the period 1935- 
1939=100) at which time the pace 
of the forward movement was sharp- 
ly checked. In the 19 months since 
then, while the index fluctuated with- 
in a narrow range, the trend has 
nevertheless shown a rising tendency 
and stood av 127 in December 1944. 





FOR SALE — RENT — WANTED 


WANTED TO RENT OR BUY—12,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. with all 
facilities for precision tool manufacture—Hartford County. Address 
R, E. 172. 

WANTED—Suitable rayon weaving—a minimum of 
65,000 square feet of manufacturing space and 20,000 to 40,000 square 
feet for storage space—possibility of adding a finishing plant which 
would call for a satisfactory water supply. Address R. E. 174. 
FACILITIES WANTED—to 


Sra ” 
forgings are 41/2 


building for 


subcontract 50,000 drop forgings— 
long and are made from 5/16” .65 Carbon steel, 
round stock, all dies and material to be supplied. Address M. T. W. 173. 
MANUFACTURERS—to consider manufacturing, assembling and 
finishing steel locker cabinets according to our specifications. Concerns 
which are presently manufacturing steel shelving, lockers or boxes and 
which have equipment able to take and handle 12, 16, 18 and 20 gauge 
steel plates of the ordinary furniture type should be able to handle this 
work. Address M. T. W. 179. 

AVAILABLE CASTING FACILITIES—Due to alterations and addi- 
tions to our foundry, now have increased capacity for making Bronze 
and Aluminum sand castings—more interested in production jobs—but 
will also take small run orders. Address M. T. W. 180. 
WANTED—Wire forming and tube bending work. Address M. T. A. 
226. 

MACHINE TIME OPEN-—Have been machining parts for several 
large concerns in Connecticut during the past four years and now have 
open time on turret lathes for sub-contracting—Also engine Jathe and 
milling capacity. Address M. T. A. 227. 

AVAILABLE—Electrical wiring, assembly and sheet metal facilities 
with personnel skilled in design and production of aircraft and automo- 
tive electrical testing equipment including sheet metal cabinets and 
cases. Address M. T. A. 236. 

MACHINE TIME AVAILABLE—for semi-production or production 
work—turning up to 8” production grinding, milling and drilling—jig 
and fixture building. Address M. T. A. 237. 
SUBCONTRACTING—Manufacturer having available 25,000 square 
feet floor space—Will consider contracts for light manufacturing and 
assenbly work, both mechanical and electrical. Address M. T. A. 238. 
PRESS WORK FACILITIES AVAILABLE—Capable of making 
own dies and tools—45 ton press—4 inch stroke—also crankshaft with 
one inch stroke—in No. 4 labor area. Address M. T. A. 240. 
AVAILABLE--Have open capacity for drop or upset forgings—1,000 
pound board drop hammer and 2% inch AJAX hot upsetter available. 
Address M. T. A. 243. 

WANTED—Sandblast work of every description for cleaning require- 
ments to remove flux after welding and or prior to cadmium and 
chrome plating, enameling, parkerizing, removing scale after heat treat- 
ing, etc. Address M. T. A. 245. 

THREAD GRINDING AND THREAD MILLING FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE—for precision work—Thread grinding max. Dia. 5”, 
max. length between centers 18”, max. length of thread 8”, Thread 
milling 5” dia. x 12”. Address M. T. A. 250. 

CAPACITY—on large Warner Swasey No. 6—2'%,” Bar Capacity 
equipped with 3—special valve body chucks. Address M. T. A. 251. 
MACHINE TIME AVAILABLE—Cylindrical grinding on centers— 
small parts, high precision, long runs, low price. Address M. T. A. 252. 
WANTED—Polishing and Address 
MT. A. 253. 

GRINDING TIME—on 
chuck. Address M. T. A. 254. 


Buffing work on any metal. 


large Bridgeport Surface Grinder—66” 


PERSONNEL 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT AND PURCHASING AGENT 
—Veteran of World War Il—has wide acquaintance—able to meet 
important people—capable of adjusting difficult situations—good 
correspondent—entrusted with large sums of money—highest recom- 
mendations. Address P. W. 1351. 

ATTORNEY—experience broad—conversant with all the various 


phases of financial corporate structure and have acted as secretary of 


numerous corporations—seeking the capacity of counsel for large 


corporation or as assistant to some high executive in such an organiza- 
tian. Address P. W. 1354. 

PERSONNEL DIRECTOR FOR WOMEN—women’s counselor of 
mature judgment, experienced in industrial procedure, co-ordination of 
women’s problems in relation to job and home, employment and _post- 
war plasning surveys. Address P. W. 1357. 

COMPANY COUNSEL—Age 39—Now completing assignment with 
large Connecticut corporation—federal agency experience—University 
of Michigan. Address P. W. 1367. 

SALES OR FINANCE—Fxtensive experience with reorganized com- 
panies a8 high ranking officer—special work for stockholders groups— 
working knowledge of accounting, control, production, research and 
sales programs—M. E. Cornell. Address P. W. 1371. 

EXECUTIVE—25 years’ varied experience in accounting, costs, bud- 
gets, etc.—three years public accounting, large and small manufac- 
turing concerns, wholesale houses and retail trade—accustomed to 
responsibilities and adaptable to any situation—prefers Connecticut. 
Address P. W. 1372. 

TECHNICAL WRITER—23 years’ business experience including 
advertising ard electronics—Dartmouth and Yale Engineering—editing 
technical manuals for radar equipment—also advertising agency experi- 
ence—married, age 46. Address P. W. 1375. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER OR TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT CHIEF 
CLERK—27 years’ experience in shipping, receiving, routing and 
tracing of shipments, rate checking, claims ard all phases of traffic 
department work—entire experience with heavy 
facturer—salary commensurate with 
1377. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE— in personnel and inspection-—age 47 
—previous experience in selling and brokerage—seeking permanent 
connection in industry. Address P. W. 1378. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY—past 8 years confidential secretary to 
executive using Ediphone—Hartford preferred—$40 minimum. Address 
P. W. 1384. 

FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT—cntire business career in finance and 
management—record on request. Address P. W. 1385. 
SALES—PERSONNEL—Williams graduate—17 years 
public relations for large public utility. Address P. W. 1386. 
FINANCIAL—34—married—4F—B. U. College of Business Adminis- 
tration—experience general banking and insurance—at present Federal 
Bank Examiner—wish permanent position with manufacturing concern. 
Address P. W. 1387. 

SALES EXECUTIVE—retiring from Army—Williams graduate—20 
years national sales and distribution. Address P. W. 1389. 


VETERAN—-age 34—married—A.B. and A.M. degrees—teaching 
background—several years’ recent industrial experience .as inspector, 
machine operator, field representative for nationally known aircraft 
engine company—desires present and post war employment utilizing 
liberal arts and industrial backgrounds. Address P. W. 1394. 
ADMINISTRATOR WITH EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN TRADE 
—working career in teaching, business administration and research— 
unusual command of Spanish—age 42. Address P. W. 1400. 
TRAINING DIRECTOR—proven a successful trainer—college grad- 
uate—married, with two children—40 years old—wants permanent 
position as training director in reputable firm now doing war work but 
with a post war future—veteran if this war—salary $6,000. Address 
P. W. 1401. 

EXECUTIVE PURCHASING AGENT—desires Connecticut loca- 
tion—successful record—board experience—leadership and organiza- 
tional ability—modern policies—hard worker—good health—best refer- 


ences—employed but desires change for valid reasons. Address P. W. 
1402. 


manu- 


yr. V. 


machinery 
responsibilities. Address 


experience 


TRAFFIC—age 50—comprehensive knowledge of all phases of traffic 
management. Address P. W. 1408. 


TREASURER—responsible for cash receipts, deposits and disburse- 
ment, established cash report system, and cash forecasting, financial 
forecasting, established department budget procedure—contacts with 
depositaries, transfer agents and registrars—contacts with factors— 
required to have general knowledge of credit and insurance departments 


——certain corporate secretarial work—responsible for nonindustrial real 
estate. Address P. W. 1409. 
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IMAGINE! 


FINDING MACHINE TOOLS Volume 23 


BETWEEN MACARONI AND MATTRESSES ; 
appears on this copy 


of Connecticut Industry. 


It has been our privilege 
to print every issue since 
its inception almost a 


quarter century ago. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


PRINTERS 
HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


That’s where Mr. X, who runs a Con- 
necticut war plant, located the nearest 
suppliers of the machine tools he needed 
in a hurry. 


He just flipped through the Yellow Pages 
of his telephone book and found Machine 
Tools listed between Macaroni and 
Mattresses. 


There were out-of-town suppliers listed 
there, too. That's one of the new fea- 
tures of the Yellow Pages, redesigned to 
help war-busy people find what they 
want quickly, either locally or in nearby 
centers. 


Scores of new headings, like Electronics, 
Gear Cutting and Transmission Equip- 
ment are now to be found among the 
old familiar listings. 


Having such information readily avail- 
able in the Yellow Pages will make con- 
version to peacetime production easier 
and faster for Connecticut's manufactur- 
ers when WPB says “Let's Go!” 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. @ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Case, Locxwoop & Brainard Co. 
HARTFORD [1945] CONNECTICUT 
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